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BIRTH-DAY RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 





Oh! for the songs of other years, 
When life and joy were young ; 
When nought but gladsome tales were told, 
Or mirthful strains were sung! , 
When birth-day ‘“ healths,”” with welcomes high, 
Were given with cheerful brow ! 
Our cups, alas! in silence pass— 
We’ve nought but “ memories” now! 


And round our little social board 
Was seen that watchful eye— 

One who, though knit to us on earth, 
Yet raised our hopes on high! 

She who in childhood’s helpless days 
Around our couch did bow— 

A mother’s name—no more gives fame— 
We've nought but “ memories” now! 


Oft in the stormy sea oflife, — 
Our bark, by tempest driven, 
Full dashing on the shoals of fate 
With cords and canvass riven, 
A mother’s love, a mother’s look, 
Like angel at the prow, 
Would cheer us to the haven of health— 
We've nought but “ memories” now ! 


Youth’s days are fled, and in their stead 
Come sorrow, grief, and tears ; 

And for the sunny morns of song 
We number heavy years! 

Fond friends are gone, and we alone 
Must neath affliction bbw — 

Time was when we gave happy healths— 
We've nought but “ memories” now ! 


— 


REMARKS ON THE DEFENCES AND RESOURCES 


OF CANADA. 
BY CLAUDIUS SHAW, E3Q., K. 8. F., LATE OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
(Continued from Albion of July 19.) 


Having endeavoured so far to give a sketch of the localities of Canada, and 
int out some of the blunders which took place during the last war, in the 
opes that in case of another, these, being shown, may be shanned, we shall 
next proceed to give a sketch of the inhabitants of the different districts, 
which it was our lot, from the peculiar circumstances in which we were 
placed after leaving the Serv ice, to mix much among, and thus had opportu- 
nities of getting an insight into their character which does not fall to the lot 


of many individuals. Having been much re in surveying in several 
parts of the province, | came in contact with all descriptions of people, from 
the highest rank to the farmers, as my former station and connexions entitled 


me to associate with one, while my occupation brought me into contact with 


fhe other. 

To follow the same course as in the former part, we must proceed again 
from below and round Quebec. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the country from Gaspé to above 
Montreal was formerly included as Lower Canada, and was settled by 
French emigrants, as they were the first Europeans who took possession of 
these parts. No class of people could be more happy and contented than 
were these French Canadians at the period the last war broke out. The 
young men mostly employed eandiee in the fur-trade, going up every 
year to the north-west country, to take provisions and stores, and bring back 

Itries, or furs; they came home every autumn with plenty of money to 
oe them all winter. The old men had cultivated their lands, and suffi- 
cient food had been raised to maintain their families in abundance all the 
long winter. Plenty of fuel had been cut in the woods, waiting for the snow 
to enable them to bring it in. The snow fallen, the Canadian thought no 
more of work till the next spring. Visiting among neighbours, dancing, and 
frolic became the order of the day. As long as the snow lay on the ground 
nothing else was thought of through all this region. It is tmpossibte that 
any people, not even Mr. Polk’s Arcadians, could be more sappy: The 
war ro out; that did not affect them much—winter still brought its en- 
joyments—perhaps some near the large towns, or on the immediate frontier, 
might have found a little difference ; but the were governed by their old 

laws; they followed their own religion, and if their troublesome neighbours 
could not agree it was no fault of theirs. They perhaps did not love the 
English Government or people, but they loved the Americans less ; they 


therefore became loyal subjects, and made good militia; beside, they formed 
The voltigeurs and chasseurs, in their 


some very good feucible regiments. 
grey clothing, formed, from their knowledge of the country, most efficient 
troops. : , thee 
but some restless beings, such as Papineau and his clique, got among them 


told them things they never dreamt of; they were fairly O’ Connellized, and 


rebelled ! 


This is a matter of so recent a date that we shall not make any observa- 
tions upon it; only we fear that some seeds of discord may yet remain 
among them, which will, no doubt, be fostered by the Sympathizers on the 
frontiers, and we may not find the generality of our Canadians quite as 
loyal as we could wish, as they may consider some of their sores not quite 
healed, and be inclined rather to annoy than assist; though their hatred for 
the Americans may prevent them from openly assisting our enemies, yet 

be an opportunity to try aud throw the yoke off alto- 


perhaps they may ta 
gether. 


All through Canada there are at present three political parties; one is 
staunch to the British rule, another is favonrable to the Americans, and the 


third wish for having Canada an independent country. 
As this is meant to be more of a descriptive than a political sketch, we 
shall confine ourselves more to it than the latter, as it is hoped it may be 


instructive to parties going out in command or otherwise, by making them 


a little acquainted with the nature of the country or people they may have 
to deal with when they arrive. 


We have not said much of the principal towns, nor the society that may 
be met with in them; no doubt the variety is great, as they form a nucleus 


in which all parties meet, and it is only by becoming personally acquaintes 
with them that all their qualities can be duly appreciated 
fore, confine ourselves to the different districts as we found them. 

Along the frontier from where the two Proviuces used to divide the cout 
try was settled in the first instance by old soldiers ; but the never-wearyin 


soul of Jonathan soon discovered that our land was pleasant, and in a short 


time he calulated to squat. 


Governor Simcoe gave encouragement to all comers, and many Americans 


After the war they settled down again in their former happy state ; 


We shall, there- 


settled among our people, especially in the neighbourhood of Cornwall, 
Brockville, and along the shores up to Kingston, 

We must, however, exclude froin this the Glengarry settlement, where, 
a few years ago, the Gaelic was spoken as purely as on the shores of Loch 
Lochie, and no doubt is still. These may always be considered good sub- 
jects. Many of their strange neighbours proved so during the last war, as 
they said all their property was on the British ground, and, as they were 
very comfortable and happy, they would defend it. But how are they to be 
judged of now? many of these men talk of independence, and many would 
rather be one of the States, than as they are. Some people last war went 
over to the States, and gave up their property; others, again, remained on 
their property, pretended to jom the British, but gave information to the 
enemy. How are these people to conduct themselves when they may split 
into three parties ? 

Some few miles back from Brockville a settlement of half-pay officers 
and pensioners was formed at Perth. This is a very extensive district, and 
may, of course, be relied on in the event of a disturbance. 

Above Kingston, along the shores of the Bay of Quinté, a large arm of 
Lake Ontario, is a settlement mostly composed of Germans; they are a quiet 
inoffensive race, minding their own business, and troubling their neighbours 
but little. They cultivate their rich soil, and live happily amongst each 
other, caring little for change and innovation. 

The country above this, till near Toronto, was but little settled at the time 
of the last war. Well do we remember marching twenty miles without 
seeing ahouse; now all along here the country is well settled, chiefly with 
emigrants from England and treland, and everything is much improved. Of 
course here we may expect many loyal subjects; but no doubt politics run 
strong, and, from the mixture of parties from all sides, there must be a va- 
{ riety of opinions. 

The district back of Toronto, along Yonge Street, was formerly settled 
by Germans—a very extraordinary sect. They were some species of Quak- 
ers; they never shaved, and their habits were most primitive and simple. 

The next people who settled among them were sailors—rather an odd 
mixture, but they agreed very well together. Many emigrants also joined 
them ; and, as these settlements were very important, it was necessary to 
place a superior class of people in them. 

Further up towards the head of Lake Ontario, and through the London 
District, to the mouth of the river Thames, was settled by a variety of peo- 

ble, Germans, Yankees, and old soldiers. It has much improved within a 
Ree years, and has had a due admixture of settlers from the Old Country. 
As the land is of excellent quality, there was great difficulty in procuring 
grants along here of late years, though formerly whole townships had been 
given to individuals. ‘This valuable land remained long without improve- 
ment, but as they found fe a coming out with some capital, they found 
means of getting it sold on advantageous terms, both to themselves and the 
purchasers. 

The Niagara District is composed of all sorts. This being a kind of penin- 
sula, three sides washed by the waters, it was always the theatre of war, 
und many Americans became settlers through this district. Though there 
were many loyal subjects among them, yet there were many factious ones, 
and there was great difficulty in knowing triends from foes. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Sandwich and Amherstburg are 
similar to the Lower Canadians in language, manners, and religion, though 
there are more among them who speak the English language. 

Detroit was settled about the same time as Montreal, by some French 
soldiers who were discharged, and tempted there by the beauty of the coun- 
try and fineness of the climate. It being situated as low as 42° north lati- 
tude, the winters are comparatively short, though the springs are long and 
cold, from the circumstance of the ice breaking up on Lakes Huron and St. 
Clair so late, that it is carried down through the Detroit, and makes the sea- 
son very cold and tedious. 

It may be thought strange that as yet no allusion has been made to the 
aborigines of the country, especially, as during the last war they took such a 
prominent part. It would be most desirable tf their services could be dis- 
.| pensed with altogether ; but we fear it is impossible, as in the first instance 
their natural taste leads them to bloodshed, and, if they were not taken in 
by us, they might turn against us. The Americans would be sure to employ 
them; and as they abouud so much in their native state in the immediate 
country in which the war is likely to be carried on, and as many would con- 
ceive their own territuries to be in danger, it would be quite impossible to 
prevent them from taking a share in the operations. 

Many tribes, such as the Mohawks, Hurons, Chippewas, and others, are 
so mixed up with our own countrymen through the provinces, and have 
become partly civilised, cultivating land, and adopting other ar Ag cus- 
toms, that we might look upon them as our fellow subjects, especially as they 
swear fealty to their Great Mother, Victoria; that they might be considered 
at least as allies, and they proved themselves faithful during the last war. 
Yet their services could not be fuliy depended upon; as they would only 
take the field when it pleased themselves, and fight after their own fashion. 
It would have been much better could their services have been dispensed 
with, not only for the sake of humanity, but for pure military reasons. They 
would seldom or ever take a lead, but hang upon the skirts of an army, cut 
off stragglers, fflunder and scalp the wounded, and commit all sorts of bar- 
barities. They always require arms, ammunition, food, and clothing, and 
very often after obtaining them they would turn against the hand that gave 
them; especially if they found their friends in adversity, they would sud- 
denly disappear, if they did not go altogether against them in time of need. 
Yet, with all these well-known disadvantages, we shall be obliged to em- 
ploy them ; for if we do not the enemy will be sure to use them against us. 
Yet in some cases they are useful. They are excellent at a surprise, or in 
cutting of detached posts or parties; but then it is horrible to employ them, 
—they take no prisoners,—or, if they do, it is only to destroy them by tor- 
ture. They are fond of the English officers, and will follow them as long as 
they advance, but in case of a reverse they vanish. Their love of ardent 
spirits is so great, that they willdo any thing to obtain them; and once pro- 
cured, they commit the most extravagant excesses during their intoxication. 
They are also extremely fond of dress. To obtain this they will go great 
lengths; butevery thing will go if they can get liquor,—they have been 
known to part with their last article of clothing, in the very depth of 
winter, in exchange for it. What confidence, therefore, can be placed in 
such allies? ; 

Many of the tribes are now nearly extinct; as the white people have en- 
croached upon their hunting-grounds they have retired further back, or those 
who have remained among the new comers have adopted all their bad habits, 
especially drunkenness. Small-pox has carried off whole villages; so that 
itis only in the far west that there is any numberof them. There they still 
continue in their wild and savage state. 

Our government sends out every year great quantities of presents to them, 
such as blankets, arms, ammunition, and clothing of every description which 
they require ; but this is of little use, as they will sell them to the settlers 
for a little spirits. Though this is contrary to law, it is often contravened, 
1 | and the poor Indians suffer a winter of misery in consequence. 

Every man in Canada, from 18 to 60, is obliged to enroll himself as a mi- 
litiaman, and appears ouce a-year on parade. ~The Queen’s birthday is the 
i-| day generally chosen. Officers are regularly appointed to every regiment. 
g | 80 far the system is good. Besides, every man must, or ought to bring fire- 

ing with him; but they are totally deficient of discipline, more than know- 











ing whose company they belong to. Every man, however, is a good marks- 


man, and would soon learn enough to be useful inthe bush. Here, indeed, 





they would have the advantage over regular troops; 
how to extend and close to the right and left, and adv 
of command, or bugle, they would be sufliciently drilled for any purpose 
for which they might be wanted; and as it would be only in case of inva- 
sion, or a disturbance in the immediate neighbourhood, that the sedentar 
militia, as they were called last war, would be required to take the field, 
they would be found sufficiently drilled by the knowledge of a few simple 
manceuvres. 

Corps could be formed, such as there were last war, of young men, who 
would enrol themselves, as did three regiments, under the name of incor- 
porated militia, and do duty as regular troops. These corps were highly 
distinguished, and the officers now receive half-pay. 

In the militia now will be found many pensioners and half-pay officers, 
which was not the case formerly; and as the population is so much increased 
by emigration from the parent country, the force will be much greater, and 
as these may generally, especially from the rural districts, be considered 
good subjects, it will be better. Yet there is so much liberty, according to 
the Yankee ideas, crept in among them, and so much of the spirit of radi- 
calism spread through the province, that great precaution must be taken as 
to whom arms are given, for fear of their being turned against the Govern- 
ment. As the late rebellion showed that there were many turbulent char- 
acters to deal with, who would willingly take the opportunity of an invasion 

nm, or be for joining the United 


for if they only knew 


ance or retire by word 


to either declare themselves indepen 
States. The latter is most to be dreaded in the first instance, as the inde- 
pendents might resist the others and support the Government, and then, 
after there had been some war, they would see their weakness, and cling 
by the present government for some time. 

There is not the least doubt but that Canada will, in course of time, de- 
clare its independence. This is but uatural ; but it is too soon yet. There 
is uot wealth enough in the country; nor are they sufficiently strong or 
united to carry such a measure, or, if carried, to supportt. The country is 
still too thinly populated to guarantee it, and they would be exposed to the 
insidious attacks of the Americans. 

Scattered all over the United States, especially on the frontiers, are a set 
of men, who have no regular way of gaining their livelihood, and though 
they live well, in one sense of the word, yet, when they get up in the morn- 
ing, they hardly know where or how they are to procure their breakfast; 
they are always wide awake, ready to snatch at anything to tarn a penny, 
always calculating or scheming about something. “They are most anno ing 
to strangers, and argumentative with all parties ; and on a late occasion these 
fellows called themselves Sympathizers. 

In the event of a war these fellows would abound,—Canada would be 
overrun with them. The last affair clearly showed how ready they would 
be ; and hundreds, who had some little idea of right and wrong, and might 
have thought there was some little impropriety in avoiding a country with 
which they were not at war, would now have no such scruples, and swarms 
of them would come frem all quarters, and desire nothing better. They 
are a strong, active, hardy race, and might fairly come under the head of 
rum customers. They would not be highly disciplined, but that would 
make them more formidable to the unprotected Canadians; as they would 
have spiesin every place, they would always move upon such parts ag 
might be most unprotected by our troops. % 

_ No doubt, proper measures have been taken by our Government, and full 
instructions sent oat, and troops will soon follow, at least, such as can be 
spared from home and the West Indies; but the immensity of the frontier 
and the distance it would be necessiary to move troops (without calculating 
upon sending them above Lake Huron), would take considerable time; and 
there canuot be the least shadow of a doubt but that Canada will be invaded 
along all the vulnerable points of its frontier; much mischief may be done 
before w can possibly get troops up the country. The Sympathizers will 
have begun ; as they are on the spot, they will soon be ready. The Ameri- 











| regular arms and clothing 





can Militia are better organized than ours, being mostly equipped with 


We must call up the pensioners they are aleady militia 
ded as they are at home, an efficient force 
These can also give instructions to the militia, and many independent and 
volunteer corps would soon be enrolled among young men in the different 
districts, who would undertake the more active duties, while the older men 
would be able to remain at home, to look after the farms, &c., and only turn 
»ut in case of emergency. 

_ These men would befound to be more useful than even the regular troops, 
from their superior knowledge of the country, not only as to the localities, 
but to the nature of the woods, in which so much fighting must necessaril 
be carried on ; for though the country is much more cleared than it was last 
war, yet there are thousands of acres of woods still standing ; for suppose a 
man has a hundred acres of land, they cannot all be under cultivation, even 
supposing he had been long enough located upon it, as it is necessary tohave 
a certain quantity (nearly one-half) in reserve for fuel, fences, and other 
things. It is only large proprietors, who have many hundred acres, that 
can afford to cultivate a hundred in one farm; and asthe land is all divided 
into lots of a hundred acres, they generally prefer leaving a proportion of 
timber upon each lot; so that by this means the country can never be free 
from wood, and as this is very thick, and still very extensive, it requires 
some knowledge to be able to find the way through it ; and English soldiers, 
especially those lately arrived, would be very apt to lose their way, and 
wed wily antagonists would soon find means of leading them into am- 
us. 


As we have spent some time in the bush, a few hints upon this subject 
may not be amiss. 

Every ofticer going out ought to be provided with a pocket-compass ; 
this should be made to form a part of his equipment; it would not be ex. 
pensive, and could be easily carried. 

The following general rules may be easily remembered :— 

The St. Lawrence and all the great lakes lie to the south of Canada: so if 
a “a gets into the woods, to come out again he must steer south 
erly. 

The bearing of principal forts and points should be taken before enter 
ing the bush; so that they may be morereadily found on returning 
= the — rivers empty themselves into the St. Lawrence or the 
akes ; so that following a water-course is a sure directi F : 
are few of these that have not mills upon them ; so there b non Yas a 
soon coming upon a settlement. 

On the north side of every tree the bark is more rough than the other; 
and if there is any moss upon it, it is thickest on that side. ; ; 

Trees have generally an inclination from the we 
es hang towards the east. 

These simple rules we have never known to fail, and it is the manner in 
which the Indians trace their route for miles through the trackless for- 
est. ’ 

Another thing should be observed. Having been particularly employe 
in the business, we may be deemed authority on the subject. 

_ There is vecy little variation of the compass in Upper Canada. At Fort 
Erie, in 1822, there was no variation, it being a magnetic meridian. Near 
Fort Miasissaqua, on Lake Ontario, which was our next point of observation, 
there were butafew minutes. At Notawasaga, again, on Lake Huron, there 
was no variation. At Moy, near Sandwich, the latitude is 42° 19’ ; the vari- 
ation 1° 28’, westerly— this all to the west of Fort Erie ; to the east the varie 
ation will be found in much the same ratio; so that the magnetic bearing 
way generally be taken for any of the purposes above mentioned. 
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All this is very necessary to be known by the British soldiers ; for take a 
new comer out of sight of the clearance, and turn him round once or twice, 
the chances are against his finding his way out again, as a person, getting 
astray, will generally keep walking in a circle. 

It is not good when lost, to shout, or discharge fire-arms frequently, 4s 
the reverberation and echo in the woods are very apt to make people takea 
contrary course to what they ought. : 

Troops going to America ought to be clothed in green, brown, or grey i 
the red jackets and white beltsmight bs left in England ; they with the bright 
plates, are far too conspicious, and the Americans too good sharpshooters 
not to take advantage of them; while they, being clothed in dark uniform, if 
any, and being behind a tree or stump, are not easily distinguished by an 
unpracticed eye, an English soldier would have no chance. : The number 
of officers picked off in former wars ought to serve asa warning in this. 

The Americans ate all excellent riflemen, as they have been accustomed 
tothe weapon from their infancy; besides, they set due value upon their 
ammuuition, and never fire till they are sure of their object. An English- 
man, not having the same education, is not aware of the value of this article, 
and, as it costs him nothing, blazes away, frequently without seeing his 
object, only he knows ~~ are somewhere there, and hopes to hit them. 

The British soldier’s knapsack is much too heavy for service in any 
country, especially in this; bat as they are mostly moved from one post 
to another, a light kit might be ordered for the field. While they were in 
garrison, they could have the enjoyment of their full one, and as in the win- 
ter season they require more clothing than at home, arrangements might be 
entered into for this parpere. ; ' 

The artillery in the field are not of so much utility, as the Americans will 
keep mostly in the bush, where it cannot get; nevertheless, a proportion 
must be employed; as the roads are generally very bad, and the range or 
distance at which they could see the enemy very short, for the intervention 
of wood, but light guns would be necessary, and howitzers generally the 
best description ; as they would throw a heavier case or spherical than could 
be done from long light guns, such as 6 or 9-pounders, and the enemy being 
generally scattered, they would do more execution. If they were even dis- 
covered in line or masses, there could be no objection to throwing a few 
shells among them, and howitzers would always range far enough, though, 
atthe same time, there might be a proportion of long guns. ’ 

Having so far treated of affairs on shore, we shall conclude, after passing 
a few remarks upon the most important part necessary for the defence of 
Canada, viz., the Naval Force. ; 

We gave a sketch above of what was the force employed during last war, 
and the probable state in which they may be found at present; besides, 
since those days tout cela est changé, and another species of naval warfare 
has taken.-place, viz., steam and heavy guns. 

When the last war broke out, there was only one steamn-vessel upon all 
the Canadian waters; this was the Swiftsure, Pence Quebec and Mon- 
treal—now there are several. After the war some merchants at Kingston 
built the Frontenac, to trade on Lake Ontario, and a smaller one ran down 
as far as Prescott, through the Lake of One-Thousand Islands. It was not 
long before the Americans built a large vessel for the lake, and a smaller 
one for Ogdensburg. How many there may be now is unknown, but doubt- 
less they must have increased. We well recollect the first on Lake Erie, 
which the Indians and others at Michilimackinac went out to assist, con- 
ceiving it be a vessel on fire, of which the masts had already been burnt.— 
There are now eight or ten running from Buffelo to Detroit, Mackina, 
Green Bay. and other places along the Michigan Territory. There are some 
upon our side; but as the American trade is much greater than ours, they 
far outnumber us. 

As they require pretty strong and well-built vessels to navigate these 
waters, they would all be able to carry guns in proportion to their strength. 

The Americans are far from being good gunners, and the practice we 
could make from the heavy howitzers now in use would give us great ad- 
vantages over them, as the accident that happened tately on board the 
Princeton from one of these guns, shows that they cannot make them, and 
also that they cannot use them when made. We already have plenty of this 
description of gun made, and our Marine Artillery are well trained to the 
use of them. e 

The command of the lakes and waters in Canada will always give the 
side possessing it every advantage: for if the Americans have it, they will 
be able to land trvops on any part, and keep possession as long as they 


choose ; while, if we have this advantage, we canprevent them irom com- | 


ing over, and keep them prisoners if they did; but the welfare of Canada, 
as a British province, will entirely depend upon having the superiority on 
the waters. 

This will equally hold good as regards our maritime affairs on the ocean ; 
for though the ostensible ground of contest may be the Oregon Territory, it 
is most certain Canada will be the great seat of warfare, from one extremity 
to the other; and we shall have to fear internal as well as external foes. 

a 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITU TIONS, 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
(Continued from the Albion of last week.) 
PORTRAIT OF AN ACCOMPLISHED GENERAL, 
I shall succinctly resume here all the qualities of a commander-in-Chief. 


Brave, and acknowledged as such by the whole army, his courage must be | 


placed beyond the shadow of suspicion or doubt. Its peculiar attribute, 
coolness and imperturbable sang froid, ought, nevertheless, in critical mo 
ments, to be marked by that dash, and daring intrepidity, which electrifies 
troops with lightning speed. If his reputation in this respect is not univer- 
sally recognised, he must eagerly seek and seize every opportunity of es. 
tablishing it on the most solid basis; otherw ise he will never acquire that 
prestige which is the indispensabie condition of success. Once fairely es- 
tablished, it will then be his duty, without displaying too unnecessary an 
anxiety for his own safety, to not heedlessly or rashly expose it. 

As I have already advanced, his capacity ought to be subordinate to his 
force of character. His physical constitution should be such as to enable 
him to support the greatest fatigues, and to allow no considerations of health 
to prevent him seeing things with hisown eyes,—for reports the most accu- 
rate, even when drawn up by the most skilful officers, never afford the 
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severity in a chief, because it is at once the surest guarantee of it, and they 
repose the most implicit confidence in him whose decisions are invariably 
marked by firmness and equity. 

But benevolence without decision avails nothing ; on the contrary, both 
in opinion and in reality, it is associated with weakness which exposes a 
Commander-in-Chief to the fatal influence of those who surround him. But 
when it is united to well-founded severity a General becomes the idol of 
his soldiers. Whatever may be its degree, it must be exercised with due 
regard to establish forms, and must never debase. Well merited punishment 
may be supported without a murmur, but an insult invariably produces ir- 
ritation and moody discontent. The effect of a well merited punishment is 
always greater if inflicted with calmness and dignity, while violence in the 
chief is sure to produce murmur and discontent. A General vught always 
to treat with consideration all who wear a uniform. There is something in 
the prefession of arms so noble, the sacrifice of life is so sublime, that those 
who from their duties are constantly ready to lay it down ought always to 
be treated with respect and consideration, even when made the objects of 
an act of severity. 

Habitually grave in his manners, and in his intercourse with his inferiors, 
this austerity on the part of a General should, at the same time, be tempered 
with a certain degree of familiarity and dignified cheerfulness, which in- 
spire affection and esteem. There is a feeling of fraternity which commu- 
nity of privations and danger —— engenders among soldiers, and which 
is perfectly compatible with the rules of command and the preservation 
of discipline. The more then a General forgets his superiority the more 
will the soldier respect it. Accessible to all, no consideration of personal 
comfort ought to prevent him from receiving and immediately opening 
a dispatch, and should he during the fatigues of a campaign have been 
awoke twenty times in a night to receive reports of probably no im- 
portance, he must not give orders ‘ not to be disturbed ’ should fresh ones 
arrive. 

In war, information is of such high importance that the mere delay of a 
couple of hours may involve the fate ofan army. A General ought also to 
be as liberal in his expenditure as his own private fortune will admit His 
first object of luxury Hee be exhibited in a numerous stud of excellent 
horses. It should be so composed that no considerations of horse-flesh 
should ever interfere with the exercise of aduty he may consider useful, 
and which requires his own immediate observation. The second object 
should be in an establishment in which the rights of hospitality are constant- 
ly and liberally exercised. In the field every officer sent to him on duty 
ought alway to experience it. It is first a praiseworthy act in itself, for 
Staff, and particularly regimental officers far removed from their own corps, 
are often put to such straits that without the General’s hospitality they would 
be actually exposed to the greatest privation. But independent of these 
considerations, there exists another which has also its importance. An offi- 
cer charged with a message or dispatch, who knows beforehand the recep- 
tion he will receive, hastens his arrival from affection for his chief and his 
own interests, for time, which in every circumstance of life is so valuable, 
in war in particular enacts so important a part, that to economise it nothing 
should ever be neglected. 

Again, a General must leave nothing undone ; to acquire, in its most cir- 
cumstantial details, a knowledge of the country about to become the theatre 
of operations; to procure the most approximate statistical reports of the re- 
sources of every nature and kind that it contains, and to carefully study its 
topographical features. The slightest negligence of the latter may involve 
the most serious consequences. He cannot, therefore, meditate too deeply 
on all the circumstances which characterise a country, and on the advanta- 
ges to be derived from them. For this purpose the best maps must be pro- 
cured at any price, which, if constantly consulted even in a superficial 
manner often suggest hints which on their application are of inestimable 
value. 

From the want of correct information, the immortal campaign of Maren- 
go, in 1800, was at its very outset on the point of failing, and rendered much 


| more difficult in consequence. 


If the First Consul had been aware of the existence of the Fort de Bard, 
and of its means of resistance, we should have brought up with the lead- 
ing column some guns of heavy calibre, that would speedily have rendered 
us masters ofit. Andif we had known that the Little St. Bernard, which 
debouches like the Great St. Bernard, into the valley of Aosta, was practi- 
cable for artillery, the passage of the mountaius would have been much 
more rapid, and would not have presented the difficulties which rendered 
it one of the most remarkable operations of our times. 

Profound secrecy should envolope all the projects of a General. He 
should communicate them to those alone who are to co-operate in their ex- 





ecution, and only then at the proper moment. How many enterprises have 
failed through the enemy’s penetration. On the other hand, nothing contri- 


| butes more to success than allowing an erroneous opinion to be entertained 


on the nature of his plans. By deceiving those around him he equally de- 
ceivesthe enemy. But whilestudiously concealing his own plans, he should 
neglect nothing, spare no cost to penetrate those of his adversary. Without 
placing too implicit confidence in the reports of his spies he should frequent- 
ly examine and above all pay them well. If he has succeeded also in pro- 
curing information by the means of persons specially attached for that pur- 
pose to the Staffof the army, he may derive great advantage from it. One 
of his first cares should be to obtain the most accurate information relative to 

| the organization of the different corps which compose the enemy’s army, 
and the names of the Generals who command them. With this assistance 
and by means of the light troops well commanded, kept constantly patroll- 
ing up to the enemy’s positiou, by the prisoners they make from time to time, 
he will acquire data that will afford a clue to all his adversary’s movements. 
The capture of a single soldier of these regiments will be a sure indication 
of the presence of the divisions to which they belong, aud from that mo- 
ment a General may discover the direction and object of the enemy’s ma- 
euvres. It is perfectly unimaginable with what candour, simplicity, and 
truth, a prisoner answers ail the questions which are put to him, and with- 
out ever doubting for moment the injury he is doing to a cause which he 
may have zealously served, and which certainly he is very far from wishing 
tu betray. " 
Lastly, a General, who is tenacious of his own reputation and glory, should 





rigorously emancipate himself from all coutroul over his operations; such a 


course is always fatal, and an enlightened Government ought to abstain from 


same degree of information which is derived from personal observation. If | the mania of interference and direction. Its part should be strictly confined, 


gifted by nature with the highest faculties for war, it is desirable that he 


should arrive at supreme command at an early age. He will then possess | 


that wonderful energy, that self-confidence, which doubles our powers of 
action, and which will infallibly render him an object of sympathy to all the 
junior ranks of the army ; but he should, nevertheless, pay the greatest de- 
ference to age, and possess himself a certain fund of experience. There are 
certain things which are taught by time and habit alone. However, too 
long habits of obedience, so far from developing the faculties of command, 
have, on the contrary, a tendency to narruw their operation. Above all, it 
is necessary that he should have made war in his youth, and shortly after en- 
tering the service. Without this he will scarcely possess that tact and in- 
stinct which it imparts, and which simplifies in so singular a manner all its 
difficulties. A General, above all, ought to skilfully appreciate the value of 
time,—a treasure, the loss of which nothing can compensate.—and careful- 
ly reserve its employment for important things. Thus he should he con- 
stantly impressed with this truth, that if surprised, it can only occur through 
his own culpable negligence,—that a General who is surprised is dishonour- 
ed. Not only ought he strictly to guard against the advent of such a con- 
tingency, but he should take every precaution to prevent the blunders of 
those under him from incurring a similar penalty. 

He must seldom handle the pen himself, but devolve that duty on the 
officers of his staff, who are charged with the transmission of his orders, and 
confine himself merely to the approval of their compilation. No great 
General was ever kuown to write much during the course of a campaign.— 
His is the head, and not the hand, which is then called into action. By is- 
suing his instructions verbally, by keeping his mind at perfect liberty for 
judging the efficiency with which his intentions have been fulfilled, his 
time will be much better employed. His activity, again, should be unlimit 
ed,—his sudden and unexpected presence on different points will thus, from 
the fear of being taken unawares, excite to the very highest pitch the zeal 
of all. is : 

Severity in the preservation of order and discipline,—for insuring to the 
soldier the enjoyment of his rights, and that degree of comfort that accords 
with his situation,—these, with the most impartial justice, must regulate all 
his decisions. ; 

But if severity be thus one of his duties, he has another to fulfil of a more 
pleasing nature, and of equal importance ; itis that of conferring rewards 
for distinguished bravery in the field or for good conduct. In the perform- 
ance of this pleasing task he must take a middle course between prodigality 
and parsimony. He must make it his own peculiar duty to obtain them 
from Government, and even attach more value to thein than if they were to 
be conferred on himself, reflecting well, at the same time, on their mode of 
distribution, for, if a just reward stimulates all generous minds to exertion. 
when unjustly bestowed they wither all emulation, and engender a spirit of 
discontent and intrigue. §Man’s natural instinct, 
tice, appreciate with singular tact the spirit that presides over the distril ue 
tion of rewards. If a General is faithful to these principles, if he fiulfils al] 
the conditions which I have just enumerated, he will unceasingly be the 
object of the respect, esteem, and affection of hissoldiery. So deeply incul- 
cated on the minds of the men is the necessity of order, that they respect 


nd his innate love of jus- 


after determining the nature aud quantity of the means of action, to the indi- 


who has to encounter all the difficulties of a campaign, to determine the plan | 
of operation. Should the Government wish to exercise a more direct action, 
sooner than submit to it, the General ought to throw up a command which 
he is unable to exercise in all its integrity. Neither ought the Government 
| to oppose his wishes if unwilling to renounce its pretensions, for if it pos- 
| sesses the conviction that the plan pursued by the General is vicious, it 
ought not for a moment to hesitate in withdrawing its confidence from him. 
If, on the other hand, they consider him worthy of it, they must at once de- 
sist from allinterference. In this hypothesis the policy of the Government 
| should consist in acting by its inflaenee and counsels, but which must never 
assume the language of imperative command. And, above all, avoid pla- 

cing near the person of the General an official adviser, for nothing can be 
| more absurd than such a system ; the results ot which have been always fa- 

tal. A General is at perfect liberty to provoke discussion, to ascertain 
the opinion of those in whose talent and ability he has just confidence, to 
take even advice when he deems it expedient, but he must never be sub- 
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army, there are but twoalternatives, to obey or to command. The Govern- 
ment ought to confer the command of its armies on those they may consider 
the most worthy of exercising its functions; give them their most unbound- 
ed confidence, but supersede them the moment it is shaken 

ON THE REPUTATIONS OF GENERALS. 

I shall conclude this work by some brief reflections on the reputations of 
Generals, and on the reasons on which they should be based. 

The names of Generals have been often associated with successes to which 
they were absolute strangers, either because they were obtained in spite of 
all their blunders, or in consequence of their opportune ly following good 
| advice—I have witnessed many such instances. Among the most remark- 
| able was that of Marshal Bruun, a man, under every point of view, of the most 

limited capacity ; and yet, strange to say, his name is associated with three 

events of glorious memory to the armies of France:—against the Swiss, in 
| 1798; against the English and Russians, in 1799; and against the Austrians. 
in 1800. In Italy and Switzerland, the numerical superiority of our forces, 
and the intestine divisions of the country, naturally decided the question in 
ourfayour. In Holland, he was not present at the action of Berghem. The 
battle of Bevervich was brought on and fought by chance alone, without 
either plan or direction ; the gross blunders and sheer incapacity of the 
Duke of York produced the decisive results. In 1300, in Italy, after ob- 
taining the most brilliant success, to which the General-in-Chief was con- 
stantly a stranger, we were in such a position, that, with any other man at 
our head, the enemy’s army would have been « ompletely destroved. 

Still, in spite of these examples, and of so m nyoth “rs Which might yet be 
| enume cated ; inspiteof the opposite examples of men of the highest capacity, 
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oation of the object to be attained. It is the attribute of the General alone, | 


jected to the necessity of either asking or deferring to it. In general, in the | 








|| whose efforts have been betrayed by fortune, the only just way after all of 


| appreciating the merit and reputation of a General is to measure them by | 


ts 
| own ideas of the talent and capacity of those of whom we sneak. we lose { cutting sarcasms in which he had indulged on the predilection of William 
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ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth, and our opinions, biassed by passion 
or prejudice, will be most often erroneous. I admit that even facts them. 
selves may lead tu false conclusions; but we should be betrayed into still 

ter, if our judgment is merely guided by our own knowledge and opin- 
tons of the capacity and character of individuals. Fortune may once or 
twice show bevself pares to a man unworthy of her fi 








‘ avours ; she may 
even sport with the profoundest combinations of genius; but when once the 
struggle is protracted, when events gather thicker and faster, the man of 
talent will rule events, and should reverses occur, conclude boldly that 
however your imagination may have been dazzled by the brilliant « ualities 
of a superior mind, that a certain want of harmony in its various feu! 
destroyed its power. 

I shall rank Generals under four different categories 

In the first I shall range those Generals who have gained all the battles 
they have fought. These undoubtedly are entitled to the first place in the 
temple of fame, and so few are they in number, that we can with difficulty 
find their names. In ancient times I discover but Alexander and Cesar: 
the Greek Generals who have so great a name, Miltiades and Epaminondas, 
owe their celebrity but to one or two victories. In modern times I can 
sch but Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, and Napo- 
eon up to 1812; for I shall with reason consider as a reverse, for which a 
General is responsible, the total destruction of armies which results from 
the absence of all care, all foresight, and the most ordinary rules of pru- 
dence. 

Under the second category 1 shall range the Generals who have often 
gained battles, but, on the other hand, have sometimes been defeated after 
a most vigorous resistance. These constitute by far the most numerous class 
of those bape ee a place in the page of history; but among them there 
are many who might be justly placed in the first mentioned category ; for 
when two Generals, of equal skill and ability, are opposed to each other, 
one must of course prevail; but victory will then be always dearly pur- 
chased, and the results inconsiderable. 

Under the third category may be ranked such Generals who have been 
undeviatingly unsuccessful, but who, in spite of all their reverses, have al- 
ways shown a bold front, and imposed respect on their adversaries, But 
such men are rare, and always acquire an immense ascendency over all who 
surround them. In antiquity this character was strongly exhibited by Ser- 
torius and Mithridates ; aud in modern times by the celebrated Wallenstein 
and William III. of England. 

Lastly, under the fourth category will be naturally found all those 
who invariably lose every army confided to their command, and without 
even entailing on the enemy the necessity of purchasing success ata dear 
rate 

For the names of the latter the slightest appeal to memory will be quite 
sufficient, enshrined as they are, in exuberant fertility, in the annals of every 
age and country. 
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CONCLUSION. 

From what has been advanced in the course of this work, I now venture 
to draw the following conclusions. 

1, The fundamental principle of the organization of an army is founded on 
the spirit of aggregation of a large body of men formed into one compact 
mass, to all parts of which askilful and ingenious mechanism affords pertect 
facility of movement. 

2. All its elements should have such dimensions, forms, and limits, as are 
compatable with the faculties of man and the arms he makes use of. 

3. In the organization of an army there is nothing arbitary; on the con- 
trary, everything is founded on rule, the necessary consequence of certain 
general laws. It is in their skilful application that all military science 
consists, 

4. An army is composed of two elements—the personal and the material. 
Between these there exist determined relations, which, however, vary ac- 
cording to circumstances and the object in view. Their proportion depends 
not on caprice, but on the nature of things. 

5. The degree of their excellence operates more or less powerfully on 
results, and quantily is always secondary to quality. 

6. There is a third element in the constitution of an army, which is the 
moral, far superior in value and importance to all the others, even when the 
latter are found in a great degree of extent and efficiency; for a body must 
exist for the mind to animate. : 

Thus, beyond a certain limit the real force of an army does not increase 
in ratio to its numerical strength or its material resources, but in ratio to the 
spirit by which it is animated. 

7. To develope the spirit of an army, augment its powers, to appeal to 
the imagination, exert the courage of the soldier, ought to be the constant 
care and occupation of a General. 

8. Military spirit is essentially founded on the esprit de corps, a most 
powerful principle of action, and of which skilful use should be made. Every 
individual soldier should not only think his General and the army in which 
he may be serving invincible, but he should be taught to consider that his 


| own division is the best, and his own regiment the bravest and most distin- 


guished in the army. With these convictions the strength and courage of the 
soldier is raised in a tenfold ratio. : of 

9. Every oflicerand man, moreover, ought tobe deeply imbued with the 
glory of his country and of his Sovereign, whois at once its most glorious ex- 
pression and representative. ‘That divine seutiment, which Providence has 
engraven on the hearts of all, the love of country, should constantly animate, 
prepare, and fit them for the most difficult conjectures. But this sentiment 
must not be a vain name; it must be grave, sincere, and energetic, and its 
reality must be proved in the hour of need by the extent of its sacrifices. 

The histories of every country have recorded such examples, few in num- 
ber, itis true, but so sublime in their execution, that their resu!ts astonished 
the world. 

10. The best army is therefore that which most completely fulfils the 
above conditions. As they all vary, and are difficult of appreciation, as the 
most extended capacity is unable to embrace every possible variety of com- 
bination, it follows that no one can with mathematical certainty predeter- 
mine its effective power. It is only to be judged by akind of instinct, which 
is not far removed from truth; but it is rather by the nature of its actions 
and their results that its value can with certainty be established. 

And here I pause. This sketch will suffice to fulfil the object [had in 
view. To give to every part of the subject all the development of which it 
is susceptible would require a labour which I have neither the power nor 
the will to undertake. [ have said sufficieut to promote reflection, to estab- 
lish that our sublime profession is based upon principles which must never 
be departed from; that by rigorously adhering to them, we impart to all 
the means of action at our disposition their highest vigour and intensity—the 
constant object and aim of a Commander-in-Chief. 

—_—@~——_ 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
Letters and Despatches of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 


from 1702 to 1712. Edited by Str Georce Murray, G. C. B., Master 
General ofthe Ordnance, &c. 3 vols. London, 1845. 
( Contin u ed from the Albion of last week. ) 

The magnitude of the service rendered by Churchill to the Prince of Or- 
ange, immediately appeared in the commands conferred upon him. Hardly 
was he settled at William’s head-quarters when he was dispatched to Lon- 
don to assume the command of the Horse Guards ; and, while there, he 
signed, on the 20th of December, 1683, the famous Act of Association in fa- 
vour of the Prince of Orange. Shortly after, he was named Jieutenant-gen- 
eral of the armies of William, and immediately made anew organization of 
the troops, under officers whom he could trust, which proved of the utmost 
service to William on the unstable throne on which he was soon after seat- 
ed. He was present at most of the long and momentous debates which took 
place in the House of Peers on the question on whom the crown should be 
conferred, and at first is said to have inclined to aregency ; but with a com- 
mendable delicacy he absented himself on the night of the decisive vote on 
the vacancy of the throne. He voted, however, on the 6th of February for 
the resolution which settled the crown on William and Mary; and he aasist- 
ed at their coronation, under the title of Earl of Marlborough, to which he 
had shortly before been elevated by William. England having, on the ac- 
cession of the new monarch, joined the continental league against France, 
Marlborough received the command of the British auxiliary force in the 
Netherlands, and by his courage and ability contributed in a remarkable 
manner to the victory of Walcourt. z 

In 1690 he received orders to return from Flanders in order to assume a 
command in Ireland, then agitated by a general insurrection in fayour of 
James: but, actuated by some remnant of attachment to his old benefactor, 
he eluded on various pretences ¢ omplying with the order, till the battle of 
the Bovne had extinguished the hopes of the dethroned monarch, when he 
came over and made himself master of Cork and Kinsdale. In 1691 he was 
sent again iato Flanders, in order to act under the immediate orders of Wil- 
liam, whe was then, with | eOIC ¢ onstancy, contending with the still! superior 
forces of France ; but hardly had he landed there w hen he was arrested, de- 
prived of all his commands, and sent to the Tower of London. along with 
several of the noblemen of distinction in the British senate 

Upon this part of the history of Marlborongh there hangs a veil of myste- 
ry, which all the papers t 





brought to light in more recent times have not en 


It we pursue a different system, if our judgment is based on our | tirely removed. At the time, his disgrace was by many attribut ~] to some 
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for the continental troops, and especially the Dutch ; by others, to intrigues 
conducted by Lady Marlborough and him, to obtain for the Princess Anne 
a larger pension than the king was disposed to allow her. But neither of 
these causes are sufficient to explain the fall and arrest of so eminent a man 
as Marlbo.ongh, and who had rendered such important services to the new- 
ly-established monarch. It would appear trom what bas transpired in later 
times, that a much more serious cause had produced the rupture between 
him and William. The charge brought against him at the time, but which 
was not prosecuted, as it was found to rest on false or insufficient evidence, 
was that of having, along with Lords Salisbury, Corubury, the Bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Basil Ferebrace, signed the scheme of an association for 
the restoration of James. Sir John Fenwick, who was executed for a trea- 
sonable correspondence with James JI shortly after Marlborough’s arrest, 
declared in the course of his trial that he was privy to the design, had re- 
ceived the pardon of the exiled monarch, and had engaged to procure for 
him the adhesion of the army. The Papers, published in Coxe, rather cor- 
roborate the view that he was privy to it ; and it is supported by those found 
at Rome in the page von of Cardinal York.* That tama eg disgusted 
with the partiality of William for his Dutch troops, and irritated at the open 
severity of his Government, should have repented of his abandonment of his 
former sovereign and benefactor, is highly probable. But it can scarcely 
be taken as an apology for one act of'treason, that he meditated the commis- 
sion of another. It only showed how perilous, in public as in pepe life, 
isany deviation from the path of integrity, that it umpelled such a man into 
so tortuous and disreputable a path. 

Marlborough, however, was a man whose services were too valuable to 
the newly-established dynasty, for him to be permitted to remain long in 
disgrace. He was soon liberated, indeed, from the Tower, as no sufficient 
evidence of his alleged accession to the conspiracy had been obtained. Sev- 
eral years elapsed, however, before he emerged from the privacy into which 
he prudently retired on his liberation from confinement. Queen Mary hav- 
ing been carried off by the small-pox on the 17th of January, 1696, Marlbo- 
rough wisely abstained from even taking part in the debates which followed 
in Parliament, during which some of the malcontents dropped hints as to the 
propriety of conferring the crown on his immediate patroness, the Princess 
Anne. ‘This prudent reserve, together with the absence of any decided 

roofs at the time of Marlborough’s correspondence with James, seems to 
Sone at length weakened William’s resentment, and bydegrees he was tak- 
en back into favour. The peace of Rhyswick, signed on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1697, having conaliaated the power of that monarch, Marlborough 
was, on the 19th of June, 1698, made preceptor of the young Duke of Glou- 
cester, his nephew, son of the Princess Anne, and heir-presumptive to the 
throne ; and this appointment, which at once restored his credit at court, 
was accompanied by the gracious expression—‘ My lord, make my nephew 
to resemble yourself, and he will be every thing which I can desire.” On 
the same day he was re-appointed to his rauk as a privy councillor, and took 
the oaths and his seat accordingly. 

So fully had he now regained the confidence of William, that he was three 
times named one of the nine lords justiciars to whom the administration of 
affairs in Great Britain was subsequently entrusted, during the temporary 
absence of William in Holland; and the War of the Succession having be- 
come certain in the year 1700, that monarch who was preparing to take anac- 
tive part in it, appointed Marlborough, on the 1st June 1701, his ambassador- 
extraordinary atthe Hague, and commander-in-chiefofthe Allied forces in Flan- 
ders. This double appointment invested Marlborough with the entire di- 
rection of affairs, civil aud military, so faras England wasconcerned, on the Con- 
tinent. William, who was highly indignant at the recognitionof the Chevalier 
St. Georgeas Kingof England, onthe death ofhis father James IL., in Septem 
ber 1701, was preparing to prosecute the war with the vigour and perse- 
verance which so eminently distinguished his character, when he was car- 
ried off by the effects of a fall from his horse, on the 17th of March 1702. 
But that event made no alteration in the part which England took in the war 
which was commencing, and it augmented rather than diminished the in- 
fluence which Marlborough had inits direction. The Princess Anne, with 
whom, both individually and through Lady Marlborough, he was so intima- 
tely connected, mounted the throne without opposition ; and one of her 
first acts was to bestow on Marlborough the order of the Garter, confirin 
him in his former ‘offices, and appoint him, in addition, her plenipotentiar 
at the Hague. War was declared on the 14th of May 1702, and Marlborough 
immediately went over to Netherlands to take the command of the Allied 
army, sixty thousand strong, then lying before Nimeguen, which was threat- 
ened by a superior force on the part of the French. 

It is at this period—time 1702—that the great and memorable, and withal 
blameless period of Marlborough’s life commenced ; the next ten years were 
one unbroken series of efforts, victories, and glory. He arrived in the camp 
at Nimeguen on the evening of the 2d July, having been afew weeks before 
at the Hague ; and immediately assumed the command. Lord Athlone, 
who had previously enjoyed that situation, at first laid claim to an equal 
authority with him; but this runious division. which never is safe, save 
with men so great as he and Eugene, and would unquestionably have proved 
ruinous to the common cause it shared with Athlone, was prevented by the 
States-General, who insisted upon the undivided direction being confer- 
red on Marlborough. Most fortunately it is precisely at this period that the 
correspondence now published commences, which, in the three volumes 
already published, presents an unbroken series of his letters to persons of 
every description down to May, 1708. | They thus embrace the early suc- 
cesses in Flanders, the cross march into Bavaria and the battle of Blenheim, 
the expulsion of the French from Germany, the battle of Ramillies, and the 
taking of Brussels and Antwerp, the mission to the King of Sweden at 
Dresden, the battle of Almanza, in Spain, and all the important events of the 
first six years of the war, More weighty and momentous materials for his- 
tory never were presented to the public ; and their importance will not be 
premry appreciated, ifthe previous condition of Europe, and imminent 

1azatd to the independence ofall the adjoining states, from the unmeasur- 
ed ambition, and vast power of Louis XLV., is not taken into considera- 
tion. 

Accustomed as we are to regard the Bourbons as a fallen and unfortunate 
race, the objects rather of commisseration than apprehension, and Napoleon 
as the only sovereign who has really threatened our independence, and all but 
effected the subjugation of the Continent, we can scarcely conceive the ter- 
ror with which a century and a half ago, they, with reason, inspired all 
Europe, or the narrow escape which the continental states, at least, then 
made from being all reduced to the condition of provinces of France. The 
forces of thatmornachy, atall times formidable to its neighbours, fromthe war 
like spirit of its inhabitants, and their repacious disposition, conspicuous alike 
in the earliest and latest times ;+ its central situation, forming, as it were, the 
salient angle of a bastion projecting into the centre of Germany ; and its nu 
merous population—were then, in a peculiar manner, to be dreaded, from 
their concentration in the hands ofan able and ambitous mornach, who had 
succeeded for the first time, for two hundred years, in healing the divisions 
and stilling the feuds of its nobles, and turned their buoyant energy into 
the channel of foreign conquest. Immense was the force which, by this 
able policy, was found to exist in France, and terrible the danger which it 
at once brought upon the neighbouring states. It was rendered the more 
formidable in the time of Louis the XLV., from the extraordinary conceutra- 
tion of talent which his discernment or good fortune had collected around 
his throne, and the consummate talent, civil and military, with which affairs 
were directed. Tarenne, Boufflers, and Condé, were his generals ; Vau- 
ban was his engineer, Louvois and Torcy were his statesman. ‘The lustre 
of the exploits of these illustrious men, in itself great, was much enhanced 
by the still greater blaze of fame which encircled his throne, from the genius 
of the literary men who have given such immortal celebrity to his ‘reign. 
Corneille and Racine were his tragedians ; Moiliere wrote his comedies ; 
Bossuet, Fénélon, and Bourdaloue were his theologians; Massillon, his preach- 


er, Boileau his critic; De Notre laid out his gardens ; Le Brue 


alls. painted his 


Greatness had come upon France, as, in truth, it does to most other 
states, in all departments at the same time ; and the adjoining nations, alike 
intimidated by a power which they could not resist, and dazzled by a glory 
which they could not emulate, had come almost to despair of maintaining 
their independence; and were sinking ‘nto that state of apathy, which 
is at once the consequence and the cause of extraordinary reverses. 

lhe influence of these causes had distinctly appeared in the extraordinary 
good fortune which had attended the enterprises of Louis, and the numer 
ous Conquests he had made since he had launched into the career of foreign 
aggrandizement. Nothing couldresist his victorious arms. At the head of 
an army of an hundred thousand men, directed by Tureane, hespeedily over- 
ran Flanders Its fortified cities yielded to the science of Vauban, or the 


** During the interval between the liberation of Marlborough and the 
death of Qeeen Mary,we find him, in conjunction with Godoiphin and many 
others, maintaining a clandestine intercourse with the exiled tamily. On 
the 2nd of May, 1694, only a few days before he offered his services to King 
William, he communicated to James, through Colonel Sackville, intelligence 
of an expedition then fitting out, for the purpose of destroying the feet in 
Brest harbour.’—Coxe’s Marlborough, i. 75. : 

. Marlborough’s conduct to the Stuarts,’ savs Lord Mahon, ‘ was a ioul 
blot on his memory. To the last he persevered in those deplorable intrigues 
October, 1713, he protested to a Jacobite agent he would rather have 
mr — ome cut off than do any thing to prejudice King James.’—Manoy, i 
t ‘ Galli turpe esse ducunt frament 


um Manu querere ; itaque armati ali- 
enos agros demetunt.’—Casar. q , , 
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terrors of higname. The boasted barrier of the Netherlands was passed in 
a few weeks; hardly any of its far-famed fotresses made any resistance 
The passage of the Rhine was achieved under the eyes of the monarch with 
little loss, and melo-dramatic effect. One half of Holland was soon overrun, 
and the presence of the French at the gates of Amsterdam seeined to presage 
immediate destruction to the United Provinces ; and but for the firmness of 
their leaders, and a furtunate combination of circumstances, unqustionably 
would have done so. The alliance with England, in the early part of his 
reign, and the junction of the fleets of Britain and France to ruin their fleets 
and blockade their harbours, seemed to deprive them of their last resource, 
derived from their energetic industry. Nor were substantial fruits awant- 
ing from these conquest. Alsace and Franche Comte were overrun, and, 
with Lorraine, permanently annexed to the French monarchy ; and although, 
by the peace of Nimeguen, part of his acquisitions in Flanders was abandon- 

,enongh was retained by the devouring monarchy to deprive the Dutch of 
the barrier they had so ardently desired, and render their situation to the 
last degree precarious, in the neighbourhood of so formidable a power. The 
heroic William, indeed, had not struggled in vain for the independence of his 
country. The distant powers of Europe, at length wakened te a sense of 
their danger, had made strenuous efforts to coerce the ambition of France; 
the revolution of 1683 had restored England to its natural place in the van of 
the contest for coutinental freedom ; and the peace of Rhyswick in 1697 
had in some degree seen the trophies of conquests more equally balanced 
between the contending parties. ; : 

But still it was with difficulty that the alliance kept its ground against 
Louis—any untoward event, the defection of any considerable power, would 
at ence, it was felt, cast the balance in his favour ; and all history had demon- 
strated how many are the chances against any considerable confederacy 
keeping for any length of time together, when the immediate danger which 
had stilled their jealousies, and bound together their separate interests, is in 
appearance removed. Such was the dubious and anxious state of Europe, 
when the death of Charles I[. at Madrid, on the 1st of November, 1700, and 
the bequest of his vast territories to Philip Dake of Anjou, second son of the 
Dauphin, and grandson of Louis XIV., threatened at once to place the im- 
mense resources of the Castilian monarchy at the disposal of the ambitious 
monarch of France, whose passion for glory had not diminished with his ad- 
vanced years, and whose want of moderation was soon evinced by his ac- 
cepting, after an affected hesitation, the splendid bequest. 

Threatened with so serious a danger, it is not surprising that the powers 
of Europe were in the utmost alarm, and ere long took steps to endeavour 
to avert it. Such, however, was the terror inspired by the name of Louis 
XIV., and the magnitude made by this bequest to his power, that the new 
monarch, in the first instance, ascended the throne of Spain and Indies with- 
out any opposition. The Spanish Netherlands, so important both from their 
intrinsic riches, their situation as the certain theatre of war, and the nume- 
rous fortified towns with which they were studded, had been early secured 
for the young Bourbon prince by the Elector of Bavaria, who was at that 
time governor of those valuable possessions. Sardinia, Naples, Sicily. the 
Milanese, and the other Spanish possessions in Italy, speedily followed the 
example. The distant colonies of the crown of Castile, in America and the 
Indies, sent in their adhesion. The young Prince of Anjou made his formal 
entry into Spain in the beginning of 1701, and was crowned at Madrid under 
the title of Philip V. The principal continential powers, with the excep- 
tion of the Emperor, acknowledged his title to the throne. The Dutch were 
| in despair: they beheld the power of Louis XIV. brought to their very 
gates. Flanders, instead of being the barrier of Europe against France, had 
become the outwork of France against Europe. The flag of Louis XIV. 
floated on Antwerp, Brussels, and Ghent. Italy, France, Spain, and Flan- 
ders, were united in ona close league, and in fact formed but one dominion. , 
It was the empire of Charlemagne over again, directed with equal ability, 
founded on greater power, and backed by the boundless treasures of the In- 
dies, Spain had threatened the liberties of Europe in the end of the six- 
teenth century: France had all but proved fatal to them in the close of the 
seventeenth. What hope was there of being able to make head against them 
beth, united under such a hesd as Louis XLV.? 

Great as these dangers were, however, they had no effect in daunting the 
heroic spirit of William III. Inconcert with the Emperor, aud the United 
Provinces, who were too nearly threatened to be backward in falling into 
his views, he laboured for the formation of a great confederacy, which might 
prevent the union of the crowns of France and Castile in one family, and 
prevent, before it was too late, the consolidation of a power which threaten- 
ed to be so formidable to the libertiesof Europe. The death of that intrepid 
monarch in March, 1702, which, had it taken place earlier, might have pre- 
vented the furmation of the confederacy, as it was, proved no impediment, 
but rather the reverse. His measures had been so well taken, his resolute 
spirit had laboured with such effect, that the alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between the Emperor, England, and Holland, had been already signed. 
The accession of the Princess Anne, without weakening its bonds, added 
another power, of no mean importance, to its ranks Her husband, Prince 
George of Denmark, brought the forces of that kingdom to aid the common 
cause. Prussia soon after followed the example. On the other hand, Bava- 
ria closely connected with the French and Spanish monarchies, both by 
jealousy of Austria, and the government of the Netherlands, which its Elec- 
tor held, adhered to France. 

Thus the forces of Europe were mutually arrayed and divided, much as 
they afterwards were in the coalition against Napoleon in 1813. It might 
already be foreseen, that Flanders, the Bavarian plains, Spain, and Lombar- 
dy, would, as in the great contest which followed a century after, be the 
theatre of war. But the forces of France and Spain possessed this advan- 
tage, unknown in former wars, but immense in a military point of view, that 
they were in possession of the whole of the Netherlands, the numerous for- 
tresses of which were alike valuable as a basis of offensive operations, and as 
affording asylums all but impregnable in cases of disaster. The Allied 
generals, whether they commenced operations in Flanders or on the side of 
Germany, had to begin on the Rhine, and cut their way through the long 
barrier of fortresses with which the genius of Vauban and Cohcrn had eucir- 
cled the frontiers of the monarchy. 

War having been resolved on, the first step was taken by the Emperor, 
who laid claim to Milan as a fief of the empire, and supported his pretensions 
by moving an army into Italy under the command of Prince Eugene of Sa- 
voy, who afterwards became so celebrated as the brother and worthy rival 
of Marlborough in arms. The French and Spaniards assembled an army in the 
Milanese to resisthisadvance’; and the Dukeof Mantuahaving joinedthe cause, 
that important city was garrisoned by French troops. But Prince Eugene ere- 
long obliged them to fall back from the banks of the Adige to the line of the 
Oglio, on which they made a stand. But though hostilities had thus com- 
menced in Italy, negotiations were still carried on at the Hague; though 
unhappily the pretensions of the French king were found to be of so exor- 
bitant a character, that an accommodation was impossible. Marlborough’s 
first mission to the Continent, however, after the accession of Anne, was of 
a diplomatic character ; and it was by his unwearied efforts, suavity cf man- 
ner, and singular talents for negociation, that the difficulties which attend 
the formation of ull such extensive confederacies were overcome. And it 
was not till war was declared, on the 4th of May, 1702, that he first took the 
command as commander-in-chiet of the Allied armies. 

The first operation of the Allies was an attack on the small fort of Kaiser- 
worth, on the right bank of the Rhine, which belonged to the Elector of 
Cologne, which surrendered onthe 15th of May. The main French army, 
nominally under the direction of the Duke of Burgundy, really of Marshal 
Boufflers, entered the Duchy of Cleves in the end of the same month, and 
soon became engaged with the Allied forces, which at first, being inferior 
in nunbers, fell back. Marlborough reached headquarters when the French 
lay before Nimeguen: and the Dutch trembled for their frontier town.— 
Reinforcements, however, rapidly came in from all quarters to join the Alli- 
ed army; and Marlborough, finding inimself at the head ofa gallant force 
sixty thousand strong, resolved to commence offensive operations. His first 
— was the siege of Venloo, which was carried by storm on the 13th 
of September, after various actions in the course of the siege. ‘My Lord 
Cutts,’ says Marlborough, ‘commanded at one of the breaches; and the 
English grenadiers had the honour of being the first that entered the fort,’* 
Ruremonde was next besieged ; and the Allies, steadily advancing, opened 
the navigation of the Meuse as far as Maestricht. Stevenswart was taken 
on the Ist of October ; and, on the 6th, Ruremonde surrendered. Liege 
was the next object of attack ; and the breaches of the citadel were, by the 
skilful operations of Cohorn, who commanded the Allied engineers and artil- 
lery, declared practicable on the 23d of the same month. The assault was 
immediately ordered ; and ‘by the extraordinary bravery,’ says Marlborough, 
‘ of the officers and soldiers, the citadel was carried by storm; and, for the 
honour of her Majesty’s subjects, the English were the first that got upon 
the breach.’t 7 











So early in this, as in every other war where ignorance and infatuation 
has not led them into the field, did the native-born valour of the Anglo- 
Saxon race make itself known! Seven battallions and a half were made 
prisoners on this occasion; and so disheartened was the enemy by the fall 
of the citadel, that the castle of Chartreuse, with its garrison of 1500 men, | 
capitulated afew daysafterwards. This last success gave the Allies the ba nl 
tire command of Liege, and concluded this short but glorious campaign, in 
the course of which they had made themselves masters by main force, in the 
presence of the French army, of four fortified towns, conquered all Spanish 











* Despatches, 21st of September, 1702, 
t Despatches, 23d of October, 1702, 
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Guelderland, opened the Meuse as far as Maestricht, carried the strong cas- 
tles of Liege by storm, advanced their standards from the Rhine far into 
Flanders, and become enabled to take up their winter quarters in the ene- 
my’s territory, amidst it fertile fields. d f : 

The campaign being now concluded, and both parties having gone into 
winter quarters, Marlborough embarked on the Meuse to return to London, 
where his presence was much required to steady the authority and direct 
the cabinet of the Queen, who had so recently taken her seat on the throne. 
When dropping down the Meuse, incompany of the Dutch commissioners, 
he was e prisoner by a French partisan, who had made an incursion In- 
to those parts; and owed his escape to the presence of mind of a servant 
named Gill, who, unperceived, put inte his master’s hands an old passport 
in the name of General Churchill. The Frenchman, intent only on plan- 
der, seized all the plate and valuables in the boat, and made prisoners the 
small detachment of soldiers who accompanied him; but, ignorant of the 
inestimable prize within his grasp, allowed the remainder of the party, inclu- 
ding Marlborough, to proceed on their way. On this occasion, it may 
be said, the boat carried ,Cwsar and his fortunes. He arrived in safety at 
the Hague, where the people, who regarded him as their guardian angel, 
and had heard ot his narrow escnpe. received him with the mest enthusias- 
tic acclamations. 

From thence, having concentrated the plan with the Dutch government 
for the ensuing campaign, lie crossed over to London, where his reception 
by the Queen and nation was of the most gratifying description. Her } 
jesty conferred on him the title of Duke of Marlborough and Marquis of 
Blandford, and sent a message to the House of Commons, suggesting a pen- 
sion to him of £5000 a-year, secured on the revenue of the post-office ; but 
that House refused to cousent to the alienation of so considerable a part of 
the public revenue. He was amply compensated, however, for this disap- 
pointment, by the enthusiastic reception he met with from al! classes of the 
nation, which, long unaccustomed to military success, at least in any Cause 
in which it could sympathize, hailed with transports of joy this first revival 
of triumph in support of the Protestaut faith, and over that power with 
whom, for centuries, they had maintained so constant arivalry. 

The campaign of 1703 was not fruitful of great events. Taught, by the 
untoward issue of the preceding one, the quality of the general and army 
with whom he had to contend, the French general cautiously remained on 
the defensive ; and so skilfully were the measures of Marshal Boufflers ta- 
ken, that all the efforts of Marlborough were unable to force him to a gene- 
ral action. The war in Flanders was thus limited to one of nes and sieges; 
but in that the superiority of the Allied arms was successfully asserted. Par- 
liament having been prevailed on to consent to an augmentation of the Bri- 
tish contingent. But a treaty having been concluded by Sweden, and vari- 
ous reinforcements having been received from the lesser powers, prepara~ 
tions were made for the siege of Bonn, on the Rhine, a frontier town of 
Flanders, of great importance from its commanding the passage of that ar- 
tery of Germany, and stopping, while in the enemy’s hands, all transit of 
military stores or provisions for the use of the armies in Bavaria, or on the 
Upper Rhine. The batteries opened with seventy heavy guns and English 
mortars on the 14th of May, 1704; a vigorous sortie with a thousand foot 
was repulsed, after having at first gained some success, on the following day, 
and on the 16th two breaches having been declared practicable, the garri- 
sun surrendered at discretion. : ats 

After this success, the army moved against Huys, and it was taken with its 
garrison of 900 men on the 23d August. Marlborough aud the English gen- 
erals, after this success, were decidedly of opinion that it would be advisa- 
ble at all hazard to attempt forcing the French lines, which were strongly 
fortified between Mehuigne and Leuwe, and a strong opinion to that effect 
was transmitted to the Hague on the very day after the fall of Huys.* They 
alleged with reason, that the Allies being superior in Flanders, and the 
French having the upper hand in Germany and Italy, it was of the utmost 
importance to follow up the present tide of success in the only quarter 
where it flowed in their favour, and counterbalance disasters elsewhere, by 
decisive events in the quarter where it was most material to ohtain it. The 
Dutch government, however, set on getting a barrier for themselves, could 
not be brought to agree to this course, how great soever the advantages 
which it promised, and insisted instead, that he should undertake the siege 
of Limbourg, which lay open to attack. This was accordingly done; the 
trenches were commenced in the middle of September, and the garrison 
capitulated on the 29th of the same month: a poor compensation for the to- 
tal defeat of the Frencharmy, which would in all Se have ensued 
if the bolder plan of operation he had so earnestly counselled had been 
adopted.t Thus terminated the campaign of 1703, which, though success- 
ful, had led to very different results from what might have been anticipated 
if Marlborough’s advice had been followed, and an earlier victory of Ra- 
millies laid open the whole Flemish plains. Having despatched eight bat- 
talions to reinforce the Prince of Hesse, who had sustained serious disaster 
on the Moselle, he had an inteaview with the Archduke Charles, whom the 
Allies had acknowledged as King of Spain, who presented him with a mag- 
nificent sword set with diamonds, and set out for the Hague, from whence 
he again returned to London to concert measures for the ensuing campaign, 
and stimulate the British government to the efforts necessary for its success- 
ful prosecution. y i 5 

But while success had thas attended all the operations of the Allies in 
Flanders, where the English contingent acted, and Marlborough had the 
command, affairs had assumed avery different aspect in ey and Italy. 
The French were their superiors alike in the number and quality of their 
troops, and, in Germany at least, in the skill with which they were com- 
manded. Early in June, Marshal Tallard assumed the command of the 
French forces in Alsace, passed the Rhine at Strasburg on the 16th of July, 
took Brissac on the 7th September, and invested Landau on the 16th Octo- 
ber. The Allies, underthe Prince of Hesse, attempted to raise the siege, 
but were defeated with considerable loss ; and, soon after, Landau surren- 
dered, thas terminating with disaster the campaign on the Upper Rhine. 
Still more considerable were the disasters sustained in Bavaria, Marshal 
Villars there commanded, and at the head of the French and Bavarians, de- 
feated General Stirum, who headed the Imperialists, on the 20th Septem- 
ber. In December, Marshal Mastin, who had succeeded Villars in the com- 
mand, made himself master of the important city of Augsburg, and in Jan- 
uary, 1704, the Bavarians got possession of Passau. Meanwhile, a formida- 
ble insurrection had broken out in Hungary, which so distracted the cabi- 
net of Vienua, that that capital itself seemed to be threatened by the com- 
bined forces of the French and Bavarians‘after the fall of Passau. No event 
of importance took place in Italy during the campaign; Count Strahrem- 
berg, who commanded the Imperial forces, having with great ability forced 
tho Duke de Vendome, who was at the head of a superior body of French 
troops, toretire. But in Bavariaand on the Danube, it was evident that 
the Allies were overmatched , and to the restoration of the balance in that 
quarter, the anxious attention of the confederates was turned during the 
winter of 1703-4. The dangerous state of the Emperor and the empire 
awakened the greatest solicitude at the Hague, as well as unbouuded ter- 
ror at Vienna, from whence the most urgent representations were made on 
the necessity of reinforcements being sent from Marlborough to their sup- 
port. But though this was agreed to by England and Holland, so straight- 
ened were the Dutch finances, that they were wholly unable to form the 
necessary magazines to enable the Allies to commence operations. Marl- 
borough, during the whole of January and February 1704, was Indefatiga- 
ble.in his efforts to overcome these difficulties; and the preparations having 
at length been completed, it was agreed by theStates, accordiag to a plan of 
the compaign laid down by Marlborough, that he himself should vroceed, 
into Bavaria with the great body of the Allied army in Flanders, “aon | 
only anarmy of crmeiy te os restrain any incursion which the Frene 
troops might attempt during his absence. — 

Siactherongh Sane his march with the great body of his forces on the 8th 
of May, and crossing the Meuse at Maestricht, proceeded with the utmost ex- 
pedition towards the Rhine by Bedbourg and Kirpen, and arrived at Bonn 
on the 22d May. Meanwhile, the French were also powerfully reinforcing 
their army on the Danube. Early in the same month 26,000 men joined the 
Elector of Bavaria, while Villeroi with the army of Flanders was hastening 
in the same direction Marlborough having obtained intelligence of these 
great additions to the enemy’s forces in the vital quarter, wrote to the 
States-General, that unless they promptly sent him succour,t the Emperor 
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* Memorial, 24th August, 1703.—Despatches., i. 165. é; 

t Marlborough was much chagrined at being interrupted in his meditated 
decisive operations by the States-General, on this occasion. On the 16th 
September, he wrote to them:—‘ Vos Hantes Puissances jugeront bien par 
le camp que nous venons de prendre, qu’on n’a pas voulu se résoudre 4 ten- 
ter les lignes. J’ai ete convaincu de plus en plus, depuis lhonneur que) al 
eu de vous ecrire, par les avis que j’ai recu journellement de la situation des 
ennemis, que cette entteprise n’etait pas seulement practicable, mais méme 
qu’ou pourrait en esperer tout le succes que je m’étais propose: enfin l’oc- 
casion en est perdue, et je souhaite de tout mon cur qu elle _n’ait aucune 
ficheuse suite, et qu’on n’ait pas lieu de s’en repentir quand il sera trop 
tard.’—Mantponoucn aur Etats Généraux; 6 Septembre, 1703. De spatch- 
es, i. 173. Rene ti 

+ ‘Cematin j'ai apyris par une estafette que les ennemis avaient joint |’ Elec- 
teur de Baviere avec 26.000 hommes, et que M. de V illeroi a passe la Meuse 
avec la meillure partie del’arme des Pays Bas, et qu il poussait sa marche 
en toute diligence vers la Moselle, de sorte que, sans un prompt secours, Vem- 
pire court risque d’étre entierement abime.’—MarLBonovuGH, avi« Etats 
Generaux; Bonn,2 Mail704. Despatches, l. ~4 4. 
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would be entirely ruined. Meanwhile, however, relying chiefly on him- 
self, he redoubled his activity and diligence. Continuing his march up the 
Rhine by Coblentz and Cassel, opposite Mayence, ho crossed the Necker 
near Ladenbourg on the 3d June. From thence he pursued his march with- 
out intermission by Mundelshene, where he had, on the 10th June, his first 
interview with Prince Eugene, who had been called from Italy to co-operate 
in stemming the torrent of disaster in Germany. From thence he advanc- 
ed by Great a to Langenau, and first came in contact with the ene- 
my on the 2d July, on the Schulenberg, near Donawert. Marlborough, at 
the head of the advanced guard of nine thousand men there attacked the 
French and Bavarians, 12,000 strong, in their intrenched camp, which 
was extremely strong, and after a desperate resistance, aided by an op- 

ortune attack by the Prince of Baden, who commanded the Emperor's 
orces, carried the intrenchments; with the whole artillery which they 
mounted, and the loss of 7000 men and thirteen standards 10 the van- 
quished. He was inclined to venture upon this hazardous attempt by hav- 
ing received intelligence on the same day from Prince Eugene, that Marshals 
Vileroi and Tallard, at the head of fifty battalions, and sixty squadrons, of 
their best troups, had arrived at Strasburg, and were using the utmost dili- 
gence ,o reach the Bavarian forces through the defiles of the Black Forest. 


To be continued. 
ee 


THE CROSS OF DANZIG. 


In the All-stadt, or old town of Danzig, there lived many years ago—so 
long, indeed, that the name is passed into oblivion—an artist, whom we 
shall call Jacopo. He inhabited a small ruinous house in an obscure street, 
communicating with somewhat extensive premises at the back, in the same 
dilapidated condition, which he had converted into a workshop, and crowd- 
ed with an assemblage of heterogeneous articles, evincing at once the pow- 
erful but wayward genius of its inmate. ; 

It may be that he had come there full of a thousand high and glad aspir- 
ings, which had made bright that desolate abode, until gradually its gloom 
settled on his own spirit, as hope after hope died away, and the too common 
doom of genius darkened around him—poverty and neglect! There was 
no scope in the narrow circle where he dwelt for an intellect burning to 
distinguish itself by some mighty work ; and yet it died not out, but turned 
with its wild, vain yearnings, and consumed its possessor. 

Jacopo, at the time our tale commences, was verging on his twenty-seventh 
year; ofatall, gaunt figure, generally but meanly clad, although with a 
certain air of nobleness. Mis cheeks were pale and hollow, his lips thin, 
disclosing teeth which glittered from the contrast with the dark, ne zlected 
beard and moustache ; his forehead broad and massive, and his eyes like two 
burning lights! The sole inhabitants of the artist’s dwelling consisted of an | 
old woman, halt stupid, and wholly deaf, whose office was no sinecere for | 
one of her age; and an apprentice, called Peter Speyke, an idiot, but harm- 
less and good-natured withal, evincing a deep love for his gentle craft, to- 
gether with no small skill in its rauder branches Some there were who 
ventured to say that both master and man were equally mad, although the 
malady displayed itself in a different manner, an assertion which the blazon- 
ing eyes and wayward temper of Jacopo went far to confirm. While others 
judging him ina kinder spirit, saw ouly in these things the natural conse- 
quences of a disappointed ambition preying on itself. 

In the next house resided one Herr Vanderhoff, a watchmaker by trade ; 
although he was not above setting and reparing old jewellery, dealt in an- 
tiques, and was ready, in fact, for all that came in his way ; affording by his 
robust form, and blithe, good-natured countenance, a vivid contrast to his 
less fortunate neighbour. But then how could the father of Meta Vander- 
hoff be anything else but happy and contented? It seemed as though the | 
sunshine of her fair young face, the music of her glad laugh, had power to 
dispel the darkest cloud, and make one care little for outward things, so they 
could hope to cherish and keep alive this sweet household light. 

At the time of which we write she was but seventeen, beautiful as a dream, 
and juyous as a fairy, with a heart full to overflowing with love and kindness 





for every living thing ; and yet for all her rare loveliness and sunny spirit, 
we never could see anything marvellous in the growing attachment which 
sprang up between her and the young artist, for he was neglected and alone 
in the world? gifted, and yet unhappy!—spells far more dangerous than 
wealth or worldly honours. Few care to follow, or even lead, amid a crowd 
of worshippers, but who has not yearned to be all in all of one lonely heart ? 
And, had the choice been given her, she would have infinitely preferred the 
office of ministering angel to the man she loved than to have been a queen 
upon the throne; and, therefore, we wonder not at Meta’s devotion, although 
many did, and even her old father just at first; and yet he soon came round 
to her way of thinking, moved by the simple arguments which she made use 





of to work upon his honest sympathies. 

‘Father, in the whole world he has but me; shall I, too, desert him?’ 

‘ Now the saints forbid ! aud yet—and yet L cannot he Ip feeling that your 
love might have been better bestowed.’ ‘ ‘ 

‘ But where could it be more needed?’ 

‘They say,’ continued the watch-maker, without attempting to answ 
this woman’s reasoning, ‘ that Jacopo’s temper is harsh and violent.’ 

‘It was never so to me.’ 

‘ That be earns barely sufficient for his own scanty support.’ 

‘I know it,’ interrupted the girl, with a betgitinned 
happiness to labour for those we love !’ 

‘ That his health is declining.’ 

‘ And, therefore, the more need of anurse. [s that all, my father ?’ 

If it was not, the old man had no heart to say more, and Meta felt that she 
had triumphed. 

It has been beautifully said, that there is nothing so dear to woman as a 
sense of dependonce, but few understand the sentiment in ils nobleness and 
simplicity ; and hence we often hear a woman pitied for having married one 
beneath her, and so sacrificed, as it seems to them, every claim to this sweet 
feeling ; forgetting, in the worldly view which they take of the subject, that 
all women who love are equally dependent, let the object of that attach- 
ment be who or what he may. Dependent on his affection for the hind 
word and look which makes up her dream of happiness, on his faith for its 
continuance, on his forbearance for forgiveness of her own errors—and who 
is there that does not sometimes offend ?—and on hishonour for her own; 
and so, while many thouglit that Vanderhoff’s heiress might have looked 
higher, the girl herself, in the recesses of her own pure heart, half feared 
she had been too ambitious, wondering what she could have done to be sin- 
gled out by one sogifted as the young artist, for his poverty was forgotten in 
his genius, and seeking only to be worthy of his preference. And even 
where, as in this case, the girl’s own affection creates and deifies its idol, 
there is something sacred in such worship 

The love of Jacopo for this young and beautifal girl (for who could see 
her and love her not?) served but to add a deeper intensity to the one all- 
engrossing passion of his sou\—the wild yearning after fame which had 
haunted him from his very boyhood, and failed as yet to realise its own glo- 
riousimaginings. He was proud, too, not of her, but himself, and would 
have had his bride the envy of all Danzig; and yet he wronged her not by 


colour, ‘ but what 


thinking it would add one iota to her pure and gentle affection, but looked 
rather to the world—that world, the neglect of which had hitherto con- 


demned him to a life of obscurity, for it was opportunity only that he want- | 


ed to make him great. 
The young and aspiring always reason thus. Many pine away and die, 
waiting for it to come to pass. 


Some suffer it to escape when thrust into 
their very 


grasp, and it never comes again; while a few, seizing the propi- 
tious hour, climb at once to the very pinnacle of fame. kven now it was 
beginning to dawn for Jacopo, although as yet he saw it not. 

_ Two strangers paused before his dwelling, where a few articles, exqui- 
sitely carved in wood, attested at once the ¢ alling and genius of its inmate. 
They were of a higher order than was usually seen in the neighbourhood 
and had evidently mistaken their way, and stumbling upon the artist’s dom- 
icile by accident, were struck by these specimens of his skill; bnt present- 


ly passed on without entering, thinking little of itat the time, althougn the | 


scollection afterwar “ ° . 
recollection afterwards occurred to them. and stamped the future destiny of 
Jacopo. On such slight incidents hang our happiness or misery, our eleva- 
tion or despair . 

But it is time that some bri 
fated to play a Conspicuous pay 
—Peter Spey ke He was tall 


most womanly beauty, and 


ef mention should be made of one who was 
tinthis our melancholy history of the past 
and well-formed, with a countenance of al- 
wore 
upon his shoulders, wh le the expression of meek belplessuess stamped up- 
on his pale face won for him universal sy mpathy. Although generally si- 
le at md almost sad, the presence, even the voice ,of Meta Vanderhoff, was 
sufficient at all times to rouse him from his lethargy. And he has been known 
to arise at daybreak and walk miles into the country to procure for her only 


his hair long, and hanging in natural curls 





i dunia t Satta otek tead ; 

a simple flower, which she had expreas« u idle wish to possess. While 
’ , ° ] 

for months his leisure hours were e uptoyed i the manufacture of a small 


ivory cross,and more than repaid by the su 





thi Ss With which the girl receiv- 
ed it, and fastening his gift to the black riband which she always wore plac- 
t lit inher bosom. The truth was that Me ta it this period of he ihe Vas 
so Lappy in herself that h ‘r Joyous spirit could t re without commu 
cating somet [ itsown light to those a'ound; and loving Ja po as she 
did. even the id ce, whom he had fostered, came in for a share 
of that affectoin so lavishly bestowed on all pertaining to her id 
And now a change ¢ me over the whole life of the artist, ste 
ony with hims li to realise the baunting visions ot his restless ar iS] 4 
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spirit. He had an order given him to execute for one of the principal 
a0 ll of Danzig, although what it was he refused to disclose, and shut- 
ting himself up in his workshop, pondered over its conception day and 
night; nor could even the caresses of Meta, who feared for his health, draw 
him away from the contemplation of his great task. The artist felt that the 
hour was come at last when he must carve oat his own fame, or sink back 
for ever into obscurity and neglect, and, conscious of his own strength, glo- 
ried with a wild foretaste of triumphant genius in the coming trial. What; 
if there were to be many competitors? Stillhe would, he must succeed ; 
and their defeat might serve to enhance his glory! Now was the time to 
show his native city, the world, ay, and posterity itself, what the art of one 
man could planand execute! And, thus dreaming, the aspiring enthusiast 
closed his dazzled eyes, and fainted away through weariness and exhaus- 
tion. 

When he again recovered, his head rested upon the bosom of the terrified 
Meta, who, in her fear of losing him, cared not who saw how much she 
lo ved him, her mingled tears and kisses falling upon his brow like rain. A 
little apart stood the idiot, with a bewildered air, looking less upon the 
prostrate form of his master than that fair face which bent over him like a 
ministering angel. While the kind-hearted watchmaker, in his anxiety to be 
of use, got into every one’s way, and did more harm than good. 

‘Jacopo,’ said Meta, gently, as those strangely glittering eyes unclosed at 
length, and were riveted upon hers with a searching wildness, ‘are you bet- 
ter, dearest?’ 

‘ Better?’ 

‘Yes, you have been ill, so ill! Peter found you extended on the floor 
of your workshop, insensible for very weariness. Indeed, you must not 
study thus.’ 

‘ Ah! pity that the body should be so much weaker than the spirit! Tut 
I have frightened you, my little Meta?’ 

‘No, no; it is past now—now that you are yourselfagain’ And the poor 
girl, trying to smile, bowed down her sweei head and wept. 

It was evening, and as they sat thus the lingering rays of a bright autumn 
sunset penetrated to the apartment, and falling upon the pale, gentle counte- 
nance of the idiot ashe leant silently against the window-frame, lighted it 
up, together with the long, bright curls by which it was shaded into an al- 
most divine beauty. Even Herr Vanderhoff, who, if the truth must 
ye told, had but little taste for the picturesque, was struck with its radiance, 
and bending towards his intended son-in-law, asked in a whisper if it did 
not resemble that ofour Saviour in the painting which he had that morning 
shown him, and which had been sent for the watchmaker to revive. 

Jacopo looked up languidly, but gradually his glance brighted to a strange 
and unearthly brilliancy. 

‘It will do!’ exclaimed the artist, with a wild exulting laugh, and was 
again insensible. 

For several days after this, Meta and the old deaf woman tended him un- 
ceasingly ; while, conscious how much he required strength for the accom- 
plishment of his task, Jacopo remained passive in their hands, taking all that 
was prescribed for him, and swallowing food and medicine with the same 
mechanical avidity, but rarely remembering to be grateful for the gentle 
care which administered them. He was in general moody and silent, an- 
swering when addressed somewhat incoherently, as though his thoughts 
were far away, and quickly relapsing into his usual gloomy reserve. But 
Meta never suffered a murmur to escape her lips, seeking rather to make 
excuse for his waywardness to others, and declaring that she ought to think 
herself a happy girl who had no other rival in the breast of her lover but 
his art; bo when he recovored atlength went back to her quiet household 
duties, and beguiling the time by thinking how glad and joyous they 
should all be again when this great work was completed ; and, even if Ja- 
copo was not successful, which seemed scarcely possible, how she would 
strive to woo him by her tenderness into forgetfulness of his disappoint- 
ment. 

And now for many weeks Jacopo was but seldom seen, even by his be- 
trothed ; but toiled alone at his mysterious task, having expressly forbidden 
her to intrude upon him. And when he came forth fora few hours in the 
evening, she was shocked to see the fearful change which had taken place 
in so shorta time in her lover. His face was deadly pale, his eyes heavy 
and blood-shot, and his very voice, which died away when it would have 
spoken in low mutterings, seemed altered. Even Peter Speyke did not 
make his appearance as usual to look out in the early morning for the smile 
which he had said made his sunlight ; or the kind ‘Good night,’ which was 
as good vsa blessing. Andon Meta’s inquiring after him she was careless- 
ly told that he had gone home. 

‘ Well, Lam glad of that,’ said the girl, ‘ for 1 remember one day when | 
was asking Peter about bis kindred, he told me he had no home but heaven! 
And so 1 tancied from that you were his only friend. He has not looked 
well of late, and the change may do him good. But he will come back 
again, Jacopo, will he not?’ 

‘ Now heaven forbid '’ said the artist with a shudder. 

‘What, you have not quarrelled, surely, with poor Peter Speyke ?’ 

‘ No matter, you will see him no more!’ 

‘Welll am sorry,’ replied Meta, with tearful eyes. 

‘ Beware !’ said her companion, sternly, ‘ lest you lead me to suspect that 
you love this idiot better than me.’ 

" The girl looked up wonderingly into his dark, averted face. 

‘ Jacopo,’ said she, gently, ‘ you are not in earnest.’ 

‘ No, no, silly child! But let me hear no more of thismadman“ And, 
pressing his lips to her fair brow, he went back to his task. 

About this time there arose a report in the neighbourhood that the artist's 
dwelling was haunted ; strange sounds being said to be heard by those in 
the immediate vicinity issuing from thence, not only at night, bat even in 
the broad noon-day, which were likened by the listener to nothing human, 





but rather resembling the agonising cry of a spiritin torture, mingled with 
shouts of wild, unnatural laughter. Even Meta and her father, more than 
once, either heard, or fancied that they could distinguish, these supernatural 
sounds ; and it served to render the girl more than ever anxious for the safe- 
ty of her wayward lover ; so that the next time they met she pleaded, with 
tears, for permission to share his lonely vigils; to sitat his feet, and neither 
speak nor breathe, but only be near him, and know that he was safe: but 
was refused. with a sternness which made her fear to renew the subject 
again, but did not serve to allay her fears on his behalf. 

It was night, and, in spite of their proximity to the haunted dwelling of 
the artist, the quiet household of Vanderhoff had long suuk into slumber ; 
all but Meta, who could not rest. And as she sat by the casement, looking 
out into the dark street beneath, or the heavens above, which not a star 
lent its feeble light to illuminate, she thought of her Jacopo, and alike gloom 
fell upon her own heart. She fancied him, with an aching brow and trem- 
bling band, sitting at his lone and midnight employment, too absorbed to 
heed the lapse of time, or even the calls of hunger ; or, weary and exhaust- 
ed, sinking ever and anon into temporary insensibility ; and then recover- 
ing, only to bend once more over that mysterious work which was fast de- 
stroying him; or, worse still, passing away, perhaps, in one of those long 
death-like swoons for ever! And so powerfully did these thoughts press 
upon her imagination, that, forgetting her lover’s caution, or, rather, his po- 
sitive command, that she was never, on pain of his displeasure, to venture 
to intrude, or seek in any way to penetrate through the veil of secrecy in 
which he thought fit to shroud his great undertaking, she flung her mantle 
around her, and, passing from the house unobserved, entered that of the 


write. Atthat moment, Meta never thought of the fearful tales so current 
in ‘the neighbourhood ; nor would she have turned back even if she had, the 
equal danger of him she loved giving her courage to proceed. 

Afraid to venture into his presence, she only purposed, in her devotion, to 
remain within call, in case he should be taken ill; and, seating herself soft. 
ly on the sill of the workshop door, leant her head against it. and felt quite 
bappy again in her proximity to her lover, until startled on a sudden by a 








low, faint wail, so full of human agony that it struck upon her heart like 


ene > - > an 
ice-bult! And yet there was something familiar even in its wildness : and 
| then the artist’s voice was heard, as if in exultation. 
Ah! one moment. There, I have it now; the very expression A dmi- 
' 


rable! I shall triumph yet !’ 


} 
| Moved by anirresistible impulse of curiosity, the girl knelt softly down 
| and, applying her eye to the keyhole, uttered a shriek so long and wild 
| that the wailing within was hushed all of a sudden. And dashing out the 
| lamp by which he worked, the artist sprang up with a savage cry; and fas. 
| tening the door behind him, lifted Meta from the ground, and bore her into 
| the outer room; where, placing his insensible burden upon a rnde couch 
he proceeded to mix some ingredients in a goblet of water, w ith which to 
| revive, or send her to sleep for ever! Heaven only knows whic h, for the 
convulsive workings of his white and livid feature 8 were tearful to look upon 
| while his eyes blazed out from their deep sockets like two burning coals.— 
Presently, the girl began to recover ; and kneeling down upon the ero wd 
by her side, he bent eagerly forward to catch her first words. 
|} ‘Jacopo, dear Jaco; she marmured, while a strange smile playe 
about her pale and quive ring lips ‘Whats lifies ye ir poverty, so we love 
which makes up t 
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immother ? It ia love, and not wealtl 
sum of human happiness upon eart 
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ing her on the bed, without disturbing any of the family, went back to his 
task. 

Great was the consternation of the gocd watchmaker and his household, 
when, on Meta’s not making her appearance at her usual hour the followin 
morning, those who went to summon found her with flushed cheek pes 
glittering eyes, raving wildly of things that could have uo existence save in 
her own imagination, and pausing ever and anon to wring her hands and 
weep like a child. 

Jacopo was seut for immediately, and declared her mind to be wandering, 
hinting the possibility of her having encountered some of those evil spirits 
which had been said of late to haunt the neighbourhood—an idea which 
was ~eey seized upon, and believed by the superstitious inhabitants ; 
recommending perfect quiet, and-oflering the assistance of his domestic, the 
old deaf woman, in whose skill he professed to have great faith, to watch by 
her bedside. While Vanderhoff, too much stunned and bewildered by this 
sudden blow to think of remonstrating, left him to do almost exactly as he 
pleased ; and was grateful for the many hours which Jacopo stole from his 
favourite studies to devote to the afflicted girl. 

In spite of the artist’s precaution, however, many visited the sick cham- 
ber from time to time who were uot quite so deaf as the old woman he had 
ylaced there ; and it was noticed, and commented upon afterwards, that in 
ca unconscious wanderings, Meta spoke less of her lover than the idiot, 
Peter Speyke, upon whose name she was continually calling in piteous ac- 
cents of agony and despair; from which they inferred that her love had all 
along been his, and that she was grieving over his absence ; while a circum- 
stance happened about this time which seemed to confirm the apparent 
justice of their suspicions. 

In turning one day, the black riband which Meta constautly wore became 
unfastened, aud along with a locket containing her mother’s hair was a small 
ivory cross, with the initials P. S. delicately engraven on the back. And, 
while the women were curiously examining it, for there was no one else 
present but themselves and the old nurse, the invalid, on a sudden, seemed 
to become aware of what they were doing , and, fixing her starting eyeballs 
upon the cross, as one of them involuntarily held it towards her, uttered a 
succession of such shrill and piercing shrieks, that they were fain to bury 
their heads in the clothes. And none ever heard them, but the recollection 
haunted them to their dying day. 

Jacopo, alarmed by the confusion, came in hastily, page pes by the 

oor old watchmaker, and, snatching away the cross with a wild curse, broke 
it in pieces, and flung the shattered atoms through the open casement; while 
Vanderhoff, now seriously afraid that his daughter’s reason had, indeed, de- 
parted forever, insisted upon having medical advice, which he had hitherto, 
at the artist’s suggestion, declined calling in. And departing to seek for the 
best physician Danzig affordec, he was left alone with his betrothed; the 
nurse, Who was worn out with watching, gladly accepting his permission to 
withdraw and seek a few hours’ repose. 

The girl had sank again to sleep, and, as he sat in that still chamber, his 
mind wandered away to the anticipation of the triumphs that awaited him. 
To-morrow was the appointed day, and he had already sent in his work ; 
nor had the start of wonder and admiration with which it was received been 
lost upon the exulting artist. He had seen it amidst a host of rival competi- 
tors, like the moon on astarlight night; and bent down acharmed ear to the 
whispers of coming greatness which every where seemed to haunt and glad- 
den him. But Meta, she who would have se rejoiced with him, where 
was she now? Stricken down like a withered flower in her beauty and 
her love; and, whether she lived or died, lost to him forever! Nay, through 
his set teeth, he might be heard praying audibly for her death, as if that pale 
girl alone stood between him and immortality 

Better than an hour passed away thus; and then Meta grew restless, and 
began talking to herself, while every word she uttered fell like drops of 
burning fire upon the frenzied ear of him whe held his very breath to listen, 
and then turned away, horror-stricken and afraid. 

‘This must not be,’ murmured the artist, at length; ‘she must be silenced 
somehow, or | am lost!’ 

He approached the bedside as he spoke, while Meta hia her face in the 
clothes, and shrieked aloud when she saw him. : 

‘Silence!’ exclaimed Jacopo, scarcely less excited—' silence, [ say !’ 

And the girl, quailing before his glance, became suddenly still, only wring- 
ing her hands, and moaning at intervals; while, still keeping his eyes fixed 
upon hers, he laid his trembling grasp on the pillow, and was in the act of 
—smoothing it, perhaps! when the door opened, and admitted Vanderhoff 
and the physician. 

The long expected day arrived at length; and, before its conclusion, the 
name of Jacopo had spread like magic through his native city—the name of 
the successful candidate—the great artist of Danzig! while his compettors, 
struck with the vast inferiority of their own performances, never thought of 
disputing the general verdict, but even assisted in his triumph. The place 
engaged for the exhibition of the skill of the various artists was thronged by 
amotley crowd, all anxious to gaze upon this specimen of the rare genius of 
their countryman, for none thought of looking bey md the successful prize. 
It was a crucifix, exquisitely carved in wood, in an admirable style of art, 
and with wonderful truth of expression; so that it seemed fearfully beauti- 
ful to behold, raising an involuntary thrill of horror and delight. The dying 
agonies of our Saviour were here faithfully depicted; the anguish of the 
human being, softened and hallowed by a touch of divine resignation. And 
yet the countenance seemed familiar too, and many could have sworn that 
they had seen it often and oftentimes before—it may be in those paintings 
and images of our Lord, which then, more frequently than in latter days, 
were to be met with in the houses and altars of Danzig; while some few 
turned away from its contemplation with no feeling save pity for its gifted 
artist, since, with all his genius, he could never be quite happy again, having 
lost her he loved; for they had just heard that Meta Vanderhoff died that 
morning in her father’s arms, leaving Jacopo no consolation save her memory 
aad his art. 

Alas, how fleeting and transitory is the breath of popularity! Before 
nightfall, the very same crowd of worshippers, who now bowed down, awe- 


| stricken, before the spell of a mighty and powerful intellect, stood round 


about his dwelling with fierce yells, and sought for the artist only that they 
might wreak upon him a terrible vengeance, or, in their own wild and ener- 
getic language, ‘ tear him limb from limb!’ 

The truth was that, in the meantime, a report, originating most likely with 
the physician who had attended Meta in her last moments, aud listenc d won- 
deringly to the dark revealings of her wandering spirit, afterwards corrob- 
orated by a thousand trivial circumstances, got about that the idiot appren- 
tice, whose sudden and mysterious disappearance all could remember, had 
been murdered by his master, most likely through jealousy, and the body 
concealed somewhere about the premises ; this wild supposition accounting 
for the shrieks and cries which had been heard at times issuing from thence. 
And the rumour rapidly gaining ground among the lower classes, they « ol- 
lected in a dense mass, and sallied out at once to the dwelling of the suspect- 
ed artist. But notreceiving any reply to their shouts and imprecations, en- 
tered, at length, finding no one in the deserted habitation but the old deaf 
woman, who, bewildered by their numbers and savage gestures, stood by 
in stupid silence, while the crowd, despairing of getting any intelligence out 
of her, commenced tearing up the flooring and walls, destroying with sense- 
less fury every thing that came in their way ; but for a long time found no- 
thing to justify such an outrage ;—until, on removing a secret panel in the 


ly uncovered, with the arms extended, and nailed hands and feet toa rude 
wooden cross! And now, recollecting how, in Jac opo’s late chef-d'au vre, 
they had been struck with the familiarity of the countenance, the horribie 
truth flashed upon them allat once; in order to depiet with at fidelity of 
expression the dying agony he had to portray, Jacopo had actually empaled 
and crucified his unforti nate apprentice ! . 

It is said that,in the fearful excitement which followed, the poor old Wwo- 
man fell a sacrifice to the brutal fury of the mob; but the artist himself of 
whose insanity no doubt remained, managed to escape from Danzig, and was 
never afterwards heard of hf ; , 

It is fortunate that some lover of the att succeeded for a time in secreting 
the fatal cross, which would have othor wise been inevitably destroyed ; and 
many years after, it was again broaght forth, and placed in the cathedral, 
where it mav be seen to this day, although the name of the inventor has long 
since passed into oblivion, from which we would not re call it even if we 
could. Such isthe wild and melancholy legend attached to the Cross oF 
DANZIG. 


mysterious workshop, out fell the cold and stiffened body of the idiot, whol- 
artist,—for bolts and bars were things unknown at the time of which we | 


— - 
THE LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
Memoirs of the Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope, as related by herself, in Con- 


versatious with her Physician; comprising her Opinions and Anecdotes 
of some of the most Remarkable Persons of her Time. 3 vols. 


The time is probabls not far distant when Syria will beco1 ea place of 
frequent temporary, if not permanent residence, more especially among 
1 | European invalids At the present time its incomparable advantages of 
i cli . 1 ti treat beauts E ite ° +} 
air and climate ie £ i ity of its s¢ ery. ! more im 
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country to dwell at the sunny foot of Mount Lebanon. The niece of Pitt, 
and partner of his secret counsels, was neither drawn to the Syrian coast 
by its genial air, nor seduced by its scenic beauties, nor was she held there 
by historical or religious associations. — , 

But in that country, an exorbitant vanity could find humble slaves to min- 
ister to its demands ; a spirit of domination could obtain human beings to 
rule over, or trample upon, as the case might be; the love of absolute pow- 
er could be indulged in to almost any extent without the controul of opin- 
jons, social conventionalities, or even legal restraints ; and the munificence 
and generosity which would be brought to temper these indulgences, woul 
possess an additional charm as contributing to extend the sphere of that 
yery power and dominion. are ; 

This is a somewhat extraordinary ambition for a lady, and in this particu- 
lar case, it gains very much in interest from the fact, that in opposition to 
reports often promu gated to the contrary, it does not appear that this love 
of irreponsible rule ever outstretched the boundaries o ae site 6 There 
is, throughout, a vexatious and petty irritability, which must have been part- 
ly constitutional ; a constant tyrannical treatment of servants, and imperious 
and uureasonable conduct towards all in dependence upon her ; but we 
have only met in these memoirs with one instance, against which scruples 
might be raised, as a positive abuse of power ; while, on the other hand, 
the goodness, the charity, the munificence, which accompanied all Lad 
Hester Stanhope’s acts and doings, were beyond praise; and the peculiari- 
ties of her genius, the great powers of her intellect and judgment, her clear 
insight into human nature, and consequent natural, as we 1 as cultivated, 
political capacity ; and the indomitable courage and resolution of her pur- 
pose—even to the very eccentricities which sprang from so much talent 
and imagination ; confer upon the whole character an air of romance, and an 
aspect of originality, which is only to be met with in those occasional in- 
stances that leave the sublimest inventions of fictioa in shade and ob- 
scurity. ‘ 

Many of these peculiarities were derived from cireumstsnees appertain- 
ing to her birth and education, and to her history and position previous to 
her emigration to the East; others, however, resulted from the new circum- 
stances in which she became placed, partly from the necessities of the coun- 
try, and partly from her own pertinacity; thus her biographer justly re- 
marks in his final summary, that in respect to her tyranuical treatinent of 
servants, that she carried with her from England, the disposition to concili- 
ate, by kindness and forbearance, the fidelity and obedience of her domes- 
tics; but she was eventually led into undue harsliness towards them, which 
became more and more exaggerated in her by the idleness, the ignorance, 
and irritating vices of her eastern household. 

It would require, indeed, a more intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners and feelings of the East than is generally possessed, to enter into the 
influences which these exercised on so imaginative, energetic, and passion- 
ate amind as Lady Hester Stanhope’s; and one of the most extraordinary 
of which was her Cm of clothing ordinary facts, and still more so potitical 
events, with mystery; a feature in her character, which has been hitherto 
little understood. 

To her physician and biographer’s great surprise, Lady Hester said to 
him one day, being in a somewhat affectionate mood : 








‘IT must send you to the chief of the Serpents. You don’t know what 
that means—]’ll tell you. There is a cavern ina distant part of this country, 
inhabited by a great serpent, who has hundreds of others at his command. 
He has the head of a man, the body ofa serpent, aud wiugs: he has been 
seen by many persons, and it is all perfectly true. Perhaps you don’t be- 
lieve in such things ?” 

Tue doctor, like many other wise-heads, was mystified by this oriental 
manner of speaking allegorically of Ibrahim Pasha, says, 

‘It was an embarrassing question, but I tried to evade the difficulty by 
observing that nothing was impossible with the Almighty.’ 

Lady Hester enjoyed this joke so much, that she wrote to an English 
traveller concerning the serpent, and spoke of it also to M. Guys, the French 
consul, who in consequence half intimated to the doctor that he thought 
her intellects a little disordered. 

At length, in the directions given to the doctor, as to what he was to say 
to Priuce Puckler Muskau, the ‘r ith comes out. 


‘Lady Hester recommends you to make some inquiries about the ser- 
peut's cave when you are at Beyrout; for near to Tarsus is Kolook Bogaz, 
where Ibrahim Pasha’s army is encamped: you will probably like to see 
it, and this will be a good excuse, as everybody then will fancy you had no 
political motive for going there.’ 

What the physician does not notice, is the fact that a cave with which 
many traditions, and among others, that of the Seven Sleepers, is connect- 
ed, does exist, as Hester herself states elsewhere, at a distance of a few 
hours from Tarsus; and in the same neighbourhood are to be met the ruins 
of a castle, called to the present day, the Castle of the King of the Serpents, 
to which the tradition, which is also related by her, is attached. It is al- 
most needless to remark further that [brahim Pasha made the neighbouring 
pass ef Taurus, called the Gulak Bughaz, the seat of the chief defences of 
the Syrian Satrapy 

How much Lady Hester's thoughts and feelings became habitually cloth- 
ed in oriental imagery may be further evidenced by a pretty allegory con- 
tained in a letter to her physician. 

* A young Seyd, a friend of mine, when riding one day in a solitary part 
of the mountain, heard the echo of a strange noise in the rocks. He listen- 
ed, and hearing it again, got off his horse to see what it was. To his surprise, 
in a hollow in the wall, he saw an old eagle, quite blind ard unfledged by 
age. Perched by the eagle he saw a carrion crow feeding him. If the 
Almighty thus provides for the blind eagle, he will not forsake me; and 
the carrion-crow may look down with contempt on your countrymen.’ 

The most marked peculiarities in Lady Hester Stanhope’s character, lier 
religious hallucinations, and superstitious beliefs, had their origin in the same 
moral excesses and deficiencies. Herbeliefin the coming of a Messiah, which 
more than any thing else had led to inferences little favourable to the lady’s 
# nity, appearsto have had its origin inthe wish toacquire power by endeavour- 
ing to establish a superstitious belief amongst those around her, and hence 
she was led to give additional force to her arguments, and also tu uphold her 
belief, or to help out the design, by keeping two favourite mares, as ifin ex- 
pectation of the Messiah’s coming. These horses were called Laila and 
Lula, and have been spoken of by all travellers who have published ac- 
counts of their visitto Jun. As to Lady Hester’s belief in nijems, or stars, 
it is a part of almost all oriential creeds, in which some form of astrology al- 
ways mixes itselfas a remnant of ancient Sabeism. Her application of this 
system to Mesmerism is not void of ingenuity. 

‘ Animal magnetism (she said in her conversations to her physicain) is 
nothing but the sympathy of our stars. These fools who go about magne- 
tising indifferently one person and another, why do they sometimes succeed, 
and sometimes fail ’—because if they meet with those of the same star with: 
themselves, their results will be satisfactory, but with opposite stars they 
can do nothing. Some persons you may magnetise, some you cannot; and 
so far will the want of sympathy act in some, that there are some persons 
whom it would be impossible to put in certain attitudes: they might be me- 
chanically placed there, but their posture would never be natural ; whilst 
others, from their particular star, would readily fall into them. , 

It is well known that the common people in France attribute Josephine’s 
elevation to necromanc¢ y, and assert that she lived herself, and held the em- 
peror, under a spell. Lady Hester appears to have had some belief in this 
popular tradition. 

* Some (she said) can only do well when under the guidance another 
person’s star. What was Lord Grenville without Mr. Pitt?) With him to 
guide him, he did pretty well; but as soon as Mr. Pitt was dead. he sunk 
into obscurity ; who ever heard of Lord Grenville afterwards? So again 
Sir Francis Burdett has never been good for anything since Horne Tooke’s 
death. So long as Napoleon had Josephine by his side, he was lucky: but, 
when he cast her off, his good fortune left him.’ 


The true character of Lady Hester's simulated superstition, by which she 


so mystified travellers, will be best understood by an illustration. At the | 


time when Ibrahim Pasha’s forced levies were creating the utmost distress 
in the country, many people applied to Lady Hester, whose kindness and 
goodness of heart were familiar as household terms, far and wide, for pro- 
tection, or to be permitted to take refuge in her house; but she refused, in 
most Cases, to grant that protection, as she said sxe would not do anything 
in the tace of the laws of the country. Among the iads put down in the con- 
scription, were two, the brothers of Fatoom and Saada Lady Hester’s maids. 
[he girls fell on their knees, kissed her fect, the hem ct her robe, and pray- 
ed her. for God’s sake, to save them. Lady Hester retarned the same an- 
swer she had done to other applicants, that she could not act contrary to the 


things of this kind from her, I thought 
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nothing of it, although I well knew 
there was something intended by it, as she never spoke without a motive. 

‘ Next morning i saw, as | passed the Lperees lodge, two Lp lads sit- 
ting init, and, as soon as I got to Lady ester’s room, she asked me if I had 
observed them. 

‘[sn't it wonderful, doctor,’ said Lady Hester, * that I should have had ex- 
actly the same dream two nights following, and the second time so strongly 
impressed on my miad, that | was sure some of it would turn out true ? and 
so ithas. For this very morning, long before daylight, [ had Logmagi call- 
ed, and describing to him the way he was to go in the mountain until he 
should come to a wild spot which I had painted to him, I sent him off; and 
sure enough he found those two lads you saw, concealed, not ina cavern, 
but in a tree, just where I had directed him to go. 1 

‘They are two runaway conscripts, and although 1 know eating of them, 
yet I seem to feel that God directed me to bring them here. Poor ads ! did 
you observe whether they looked pale? They must be in want of nourish- 
ment; for the search that is going on everywhere af‘er deserters is very 
hot. Logmagi timself had no very pleasant duty to perform; for if they 
had mistaken him for a man in search of them, one against two in the heart 
of the mountain ran some risk of his life. You kuow one deserter the other 
day wounded three soldiers who attempted to take him, and killed two out 
of tive, and, although taken, was not punished by the Pasha, who exchanged 
willingly an athletic gladiator, who had proved his fighting propeuaities, for 
two cowards ’ : , ‘ 
These lads, whom Lady Hester showed so much diplomatic finesse in not 
knowing, were the two brothers of Fatoom and Saada. 

Lady Hester was favourable to the cause of the sultan, and abhorred the 
Emir Beshyr ; and whilst she admired the military talents and known cour- 
age of [brahim Pasha, she determined, nevertheless, to stigmatise him as a 
rebel, and work his overthrow, if she could. She therefore encouraged in 
every way the hostile disposition of the Druzes; so much so, as to be writ- 
ten to upon the subject by Boghoz Bey, her answer to whom was character- 
ised by the same intelligence and independence that marked her correspon- 
dence with Lord Palmerston ; but when Ibrahim Pasha made so easy a 
conquest of the mountain, a word fell from his mouth which, repeated by 
Lady Hester, was, according to her biographer, the cause of his subsequent 
reverses. 

‘He is reported to have exclaimed from hisdivan, when the news of the 
entire occupation of Mount Lebanon, without firing a single shot, was 
brought to him. ‘ What, those dogs of Druzes had not a single bullet for 
us!” This little sentence was repeated to Lady Hester, and not long after- 
wards a Druze of some note came to pay her a visit. As he entered the 
room, she abruptly addressed him in the same words, ‘ Dog of a Druze! 
what, hadu’t you one single bullet for Ibrahim Pasha?” and then with a sort 
of sarcastic pity, dilated on the pasha’s exultation over them. | 

Well might the Duke of Cumberland have called her, on a different occa- 
sion, ‘little bulldog;’ she made the saying a by-word among her servants, 
and nota Druze came near the house but he was saluted with ‘ Dog of a 
Druze! what, had not you a single bullet for the pasha?’ till it rankled in 
their bosoms, and stung to the core by these cutting words, swore never to 
sleep till the hour of vengeance came. } 

Lady Hester’s political subtility and sagacity, was evidently derived from 
the school in which she had been educated. She often said to her physician, 
in alluding to the spy system, that a government should never employ spies 
of the description generally chosen. ; 
* Men of a certain appearance and information, who may be enabled to mix 
in genteel society. ‘They are always known or suspected. 

“My grandfather (she used to say) pursued quite a different plan.— 
His spies were—a hardy sailor, who would get at any risk into a port, 
to see how many skips there were—or a pedlar, to enter a camp—and the 
like. Tkere were two hair-dressers in London (she said,) the best spies 
Bonaparte had.’ 

It would not, however, be readily imagined how successftlly Lady Hester 
put this system into operation in the East. We will give an example as re- 
corded by her biographer. 

‘Monday July, 9 —I went to Sayda. On my way TI passed a man on foot 
raggedly dressed, evidently weary with walking, and come from a distance: 
the fuotboy who was with me, loitered behind, and a recognition seemed to 
take place between thein; they talked together far about a quarter of an 
hour, and then the groom resumed his station 
‘Do you kuow that poor wretch?’ said I. 
from?’ 

‘He is a sort of kinsman of mine,’ replied the groom; ‘for he was once a 
farrier’s boy like myself, and we are both nickuamed ai baitar; he is just 
come from Damascus, or thereabouts.’ 

‘How ?’ said L; ‘I thought the road was impassible.’ 

‘So it is,’ quoth the groom, ‘ but he was not fool enough, T dare say, to 
come by the road; there are plenty of by-paths across the country.’ 

‘Is there no news of the pasha and the Druzes?’ asked I. 

‘Humph!’ said the groom; ‘he does not dare to tell me if there is; but 
what he las let out is pretty much what was known already. A battle has 
been fought at Yanta, and things go badly.’ 

‘ At night, on returning to the Dar, I was much ye to see this same 
pauper sittitg on the mustaby in front of the porter’s lodge. Logmagi was 
smoking his narkili, and seeing me stare at the man, observed with a quiet 
air. ‘Here is a pretty fellow, come to offer himself asa cook; but I think 
he would hardly make a scullion; however, I suppose I must mention it to 
her felicity, the Syt.’ 

‘I immediately guessed the matter—he had been sent as a spy to the camp. 


‘Where does he come 


| This was Lady Hester’s way.’ 


During the siege of Acre by Ibrahim Pasha, Lady Hester was made 
acquainted with every thing that went forward. A barber from Acre had 
taken refuge in herhouse. She made him take leave of the other servants 
and set off from the door. Then hiding bimself under a rock whenhe was 
atadistance, he dressed himself asa fakir, and in this disguise went to the 
camp. 

‘There (continued Lady Hester) he obtained information from a poor 
devil of a water-carrier, meanly dressed, and with his head held down, 
(pashas always declare that they can tell an European from a native consul, 
as the latter invariably bold their heads down, ) like one in misery, nobody 
paid any attention to him; at night, he would frequently creep between the 
ropes of the pasha’s tent, and seem to sleep there like an unhappy being 
who had no hole to puthis head in. ‘Through a slit in the tent he could see 
and hear much that passed, communicating whatever information he obtain- 
ed to Giovanni, who brought it at convenient opportunities to me.’ 

Lady Hester’s intimate acquaintance with oriental mauners was farther 
ahown in her criticisms upon travellers. 

‘l saw Lord B * * * * (her ladyship relate,) when he was travelling, at 
the baths of Tiberias, where Abdallah Pasha happened to be. Lord B. pro- 
posed calling on the pasha, and equipped himself lor that purpose with a pair 
of pistols and a yatagan in his girdle.’ 

After the fashion of aTurkish thief-taker! Luckily, Lord B. mentioned his 
intention to Lady Hester the day before, and she made him aware of the ab- 
surdity of the thing. Lady Hester says of Mesers. Pougolat and Michaud, 
that they speak of many places where they could hardly have gone, and she 
heard from M. Chaboceau, an octogenarian doctor at Damascus, that Volney 
never went to Palmyra. 

De Larmartine gets a turn, which he well deserves, in exchange for 
the partly unintentional ridicule which he assisted in heaping upon the 
‘modern enchantress—the exact type of those of antiquity—the Circe of the 
desert ! ’ “ 

Of Lascaris, of whom De Lamartine has written in the appendix to his 
‘Souvenirs de l’Orient,’ Lady Hester said, ‘ He had the heart of a Roman, 
with the intrigue of a Greek.’ This person has been as little appreciated in 
his own country as in this; partly owing to the barbarous spullines of his 
Arabic names, and partly to cag ge being able, though geographical 


ignorance, to follow the course of his peregrinations. He was employed 


gives the only existing record of the positive direction of the emigrations 
of these remarkable people when in the heart of the wilderness and the 
desert. 

Much unjust obloquy has been cast upon Lady Hester from her occasional- 
ly refusing to see travellers, which refusal was generally attributed to any 
other cause than the real one, the bad state of her health. : 

This her physician attests to, both in the case of M. Pougolat and ofsome 
English travellers, who alike distinguished themselves by a discontented in- 
civility. Her feelings, on the contrary, when well enough, appear to have 
been a great desire to receive travellers, especially when aristecratic or lite- 





laws of the country, and that they must take their chance. 
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rary. When in the case of Prince Puckler Muskau, her physician recom- 
mended her to decline the visit, on the score both of fatigue and ex pense.— 
‘Oh, but doctor,’ she answered, ‘his bock, his book! I must see him, if it 
is only to have some things written down” And she did see him, and his 
Abyssinian slaves into the bargain. 

One of Lady Hester’s eccentricities was the love of physicking her visit- 
| ers. Noone stopped aday in her house without being expected to take a 
| black dranght. ’ 
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duke and the rest. This general drenching of fifteen travellers was no 
slight undertaking, and ‘to have heard,’ says the bio 
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The interest which Lady Hester took in the shape of the foot, and to 


which, as with other matters, an undue importance had been attached, was 
merely a portion of that searching and inquisitive talent, which always led 
her to argue how much and how justly we may be biased in our opinions 
by the shape of any particular _ of a person’ s body, independent of the 
face, and which argument she i 

ed on no better grounds of selection. 


ustrated by marriages that had beem found- 


Lady Hester was a tremendous talker; she kept her physician till two or 


three iu the arng loteing to her. 


‘ It may be alleged(says the doctor), that nothing was more easy than to 


find excuses for breaking np a conversation, but it was not so, for her words 
run on in such an uninterrupted stream, that one never could seize a mo- 
meut to make a pause. I have sat for more than eight, ten,—nay, twelve or 
thirteen hours ata time! * * Miss Williams once assured me that Lady Hes- 
ter kept Mr. N.(an English gentleman who was her doctor some time) so 
long in discourse, that he fainted away. 


Ofher conversation, her biographer says, that it was ‘ generally familiar 


and colloqual, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes rising to eloquence so noble 
and dignitied, that, like an overflowing river, it bore down everything be- 
fore it. 


Besides what relates to Lady Hester Stanhope, these memoirs contain 


many amusing and interesting anecdotes concerning her relations to Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Camelford, as also of Beau Brammell, Abdalla Pasha, and others. 
The vigorous and unsparing attack lately made by Thiers upon the memory 
of Pitt, as one desirous of warfare, and who was alone opposed to the Consul 


Bonaparte’s desire of peace, than which nothing was ever more unjust, 


me ets with an anticipatory denial in these pages. 


‘T once heard a great person (says Lady Hester), in conversation with him 


on the subject, and Mr. Pitt’s reply was, ‘Whenever | can make peace, 
whether with a consul, or with whosoever it is at the head of the French 
government, provided Ican have dependence on him, Iwill dott. 


Lady Hester said that that those who asserted that Mr. Pitt wanted to put 


the Bourbons on the throne, and that they followed his principles, lied; 
and if she had been in Parliament, she would have told them so. 


Besides 
which, we have also now proof to the same effect in Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diaries and Correspondence, and it has been even allowed by the Edin- 


burgh Reviewers, that war was not only inevitable, but that the consul’s 
expressed desires for peace were insincere; and with Malta, and his army 
in Egypt blockaded, that peace would have beeu injurious to Great Britain. 


This extraordinary woman never rallied after she received intimation that 


her pension would be stopped to pay her debts,an intimation, which, accor- 
ding to Lord Palmerston’s assurance, was suggested by nothing but a desire 
to save her ladyship from the embarrassments which might have arisen if the 
parties who had claims upon her, were to call upon the consul-general to 
act according to the strict line of his duty, under the capitulations between 
Great Britain and the Porte. 


‘You can be no longer of any use to me (she said to her doctor), and there- 
fore had better go as soou as youcan.’ 

The mason was sent for from Sayda, and stones and materials were col- 
lected for walling up the gateway. Lady Hester drew out on paper the ex- 
act manner in which she wished it to be done. 1t was a screen, which 
completely masked the gateway, and left a side opening just large enough 
for a cow or an ass laden with water to enter. 

‘{ superintended (says the doctor) this work of self-inhumation, the like o 
which never entered woman’s mina before. It was an affair of two days: 
Monday and Tuesday.’ 

The same day, Tuesday, the doctor spoke to her ladyship medically for 
the last time. She wrote to him several letters after his departure. Her 
servants had become idler and more impudent than ever, and the hyenas 
prowled into her very garden. Yet under these circumstances she wrote 
in the usual strain. 

‘What a simpleton you are sometimes! Leave my systems to me, and 
adopt those of your own; butdon’t blame mine as you have done, without 
knowing the reason of them. : ; 

‘T am contented with the violence of my own character; it draws a line 
for me between friends and enemies.’ 

Thus she lived on till the June following, slowly wasting away, everybody 
beiug in ignorance of her approaching end, except Logmagi and the servants 
immediately about her. 

‘ At length Mr. Moore,our consul at Beyrout, hearing that she was ill, rode 
over the mountains, accompanied by Mr. Thompson, the American mission- 
ary, to visit her. It was evening when they arrived, and a profound silence 
was over all the palace; no one met them; they lighted their own lamps in 
the outer court, and passed, unquestioned, through court and gallery, unti ! 
they came where ske lay. A corpse was the only inhabitant of the palace ; 
and the isolation from her kind which she had sought, was indeed complete . 
That morning thirty-seven servants had watched every motion of her eye: 
but the spell once darkened by death, every one fled with such plunder as 
they could secure, +s ' * . not a single thing 
was leftin the room where she lay dead, except the ornaments upon her per- 
son; no one had ventured to touch them; and even in death she seemed 
able to protect herself. At midvight her countryman and the missionary car- 
ried her out by torchlight to a spot in the garden that had been formerly 
her favourite resort, and there they buried her.’ 

This is Mr. Warburton’s account, and no doubt correct in its main parti- 
culars. Her physician says, that by newspaper report, she was interred ac- 
cording to her desire, in the same grave where the body of Captain Lonstau- 
nau had been placed some years before in her own garden, which, as the 
captain was the only son of her old pensioner, the general, the doctor very 
reasonably doubts: he also clears the memory of the girl, whom she had 
adopted and maintained for years, of having robbed Lady Hester of her 
watch, for the niece of Pitt had no suc luxury in her so-called palace. 

ee 


MONSIEUR LECOCQ AND HIS LODGERS. 


A SKETCH OF THE “ BOURGEOISE,’’ LIFE OF PARIS.—FROM THE FRENCH OF 
ALBERIC SECOND. 


CHAPTER LI. 

On the 15th of last July, as the clock of the Petits Péres strack twelve, 
M. Lecocq, proprietor of a house situated in the Rue du Mail, began his 
quarterly circuit through his kingdom of five stories. The lodgers of the 
Rue du Mail received their monarch with that easy grace, that amiable 
cheerfuluess, and that perfect inward security which ever ac omeny S full 
purse and an easy conscience. So M. Lecocq, whose progress had hither- 
to been greeted on all sides by smiling faces, was in no small degree alarm- 
ed when he encountered the sombre visage of M. Raballet, his fourth-floor 
iodger. But this anxiety was of short duration : the aspect of a hundred 
and twenty-five francs, the quarter’s rent, which stood in a graceful pile at 
one corver of the chimney-piece revived the drooping spirits of our proprie- 
tor; and it was in a most affectionate tone of voice that M. Lecocq hastened 
to interrogate his lodger. 

‘Ah, my dear friend,’ said he, ‘are you ill?) You do not look like your- 
self this morning.’ 

M Raballet smiled bitterly. 

‘Do I notchange visibly, M. Lecocq? Do you not think me much thin 
ner since your last visiton the 15th of April?’ 

‘The devil !’ exclaimed M. Lecocq, terrified at the elegiac tone with 
which these words were uttered ; ‘you are, then, seriously indisposed ? 
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And from whence come your sufieriugs,—from the stomach, the head, or the 
heart?’ 

M. Raballet pointed with his finger to the wall of his room. 
thence,’ replied he solemnly. 

‘What!’ cried the proprietor, ‘you suffer from my wall! my wall makes 
you ill! a good brick wall, quite new,—at least which has not been built 
more than five-and-twenty years!’ 

M. Raballet shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ By Dagobert!’ said he, ‘ what is it to me whether your wall be or be not 
constructed of bricks? Ido not speak to you of the wall itself, but rather 
of what passes behind it.’ 

M. Lecocy drew nearer to M. Raballet, grasped his hand within his own, 
and in au atxious voice whispered,— 

‘Something passes behind my wall ?’ 

‘ To tell you the truth,’ said M. Raballett, ‘I do not think that my neigh- 
bour manufactures base coin; but I cannot help thinking in my own mind 
that he follows some employment scarcely more rep itable.” ; . 

‘Can he be a conspirator ?’ demanded the proprietor, lowering his voice; 
‘an emissary from Belgrave Square, a partisan of the Duke of Normandy, or 
of Napoleon II.?’ : ‘ , 

‘Upon these points Iam completely ignorant,’ replied M. Raballet, ina 
mysterious tone. 

‘But what sort of life does this man lead ?’ inquired M. Lecocq, becoming 
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LS 
sings, he declaims, he plays the cornet-i-piston, he comes in at night, s 
ae morning, at the most unnatural hours. In short, with such a neigh- 
bour, nota moment ef dy nay is to be hoped for, nota tranquil hour is to be 
expected ; during these last three months, ever since this nightmare has 
come to lodge in your house, I have neither been able to eat, drink, sleep, 
think, or, what is worse than all, write.’ , 

‘ What!’ cried M. Lecocgq, ‘that my house, which has aiways been cited 
as a pattern of a moral and peaceable dwelling-that my house should lose its 
name through the intrusion of one mauvais sujet! But rely upon me, my 
dear lodger, I'll say no more than that, rely upon me. Apropos, what sort of 
man is this? Have youseen him?’ ’ 

‘Not the least in the world; but you yourself, don’t you know hin 
then ?’ 

‘Eh! mon Dieu! no, the porter let the apartment ; had it not been for 
that, I swear to you j Th 

Thus speaking, M. Lecocq stretched forth his right arm, and drew back 
his left leg ; at the sight of this magnificent attitude, you might have fancied 
you beheld one of the Horaces of David’s picture, or a Swiss in the celebra- 
ted trio of Guillaume T'ell. 

M. Raballet seized our proprietor’s hand, and shook it warmly. _ , 

‘Swear not,’ said he. ‘1 believe you; besides, J will be candid with 
you; if he does not go, Ishall, that’s all. Youcan make your choice be- 
tween us.’ 

¢Ah! Monsieur Raballet! ——’ ; 

‘But there is yet time to repair all; and if a formal notice to quit 

’ 

‘ Rely upon me,’ said M. Lecocg, taking leave of his tenant, ‘I shall be 
responsible for everything : you shall be satisfied.’ , 

efore ringing at the door of his new lodger’s apartments, M. Lecocq in- 

spected his list, in order to discover hisname. This individual was called 
Claude Jobit, as honest a name as might well be found,—a name which 
aroused not in the mind a single recollection of theft or murder, and which 
in all probability had never figured with distinction in the columns of the 
Gazette des Tribunauz. ; 

M. Lecocg inclined his hat over his right ear, frowned magnificently, 
and, assuming the attitude of Jupiter tennant, or, to speak bevier, of Jupiter 
sonnant, gave a lusty pull at the bell-rope. The door opened almost imme- 
diately. 

‘Isit to M. Jobit that I have the honour of speaking?’ demanded M. Le- 
cocq, who, on hearing footsteps in the apartment, had lost the greater 

rtion of his assurance, and had lowered his eyes with the timidity of a 

ding-school girl. 

A noisy burst of laughter re-echoed through the antechamber: M. Lecocq 
raised his eyes. 

‘Ah! ah!’ said he, ‘it would appear that it is not to M. Jobit that I have 
the honour of speaking } 

‘What a question !’ exclaimed a tall, strapping girl, that acted in the ca- 
pacity of bonne to M. Jobit. ‘When one is as near-sighted as you are, one 
generally wears spectacles, my good man!’ 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ said M. Lecocq, drawing himself up with a dignified air, 
‘I am not near-sighted, as you appear to imagine. I am proprietor of this 
house, and I haye come for my quarter’s rent. Is M. Jobit visible at pre- 
sent?’ 

‘He visible! bless you! he has been out this hour, and more.’ 

‘Out!’ repeated the proprietor, in a sort of agony; ‘out on the 15th of 
July at twelve o’clock !’ 

‘Well, why shouldn’t he go out on the 15th of July at twelve o'clock, if 
he pleases?’ demanded M. Jobit’s bonne with that air of impertinence pe- 
culiar to the housekeepers of old bachelors. And she added, with a sneer, 
‘Is your house a violon or a souriciére, by chance ?’ 

‘ Mademoiselle!’ cried Lacocq, purple with rage. 

‘ We shan’t grow old in your house, I can tell you, old gentleman; and from 
this evening ‘ 

While thus speaking, Mademoiselle Josephine was engaged iu fumbling in 
one of her ample pockets, from whence, after some moments’ delay, she 
drew forth a sealed — upon which these three words were traced, in 
most majestic round-hand, Argent du terme. At this unexpected appari- 
tion our proprietor sweetened sensibly. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ said he, pocketing his rent with a graceful air, and pre- 
paring to take his departure—‘ mademoiselle, I have the honour of wishing 
you a very good morning. My compliments to your excellent master, | 
pray you. Tell him, that if his chimneys smoke, it will be my duty as well 
as pleasure, to recommend him to 1 fumiste, who is reckoned one of the most 
skilful in the trade.’ 

M. Lecocq had already left the room when the donne recalled him. 

‘ Holloa! what’s the matter ?’ demanded M. Lecocq, whose name, shout- 
ed forth with all the strength of a most excellent pair of lungs, resounded 
through the passages. i‘ 

‘It isa letter that I forgot to give you.’ 

‘ A letter!’ said the proprietor, aH mens brow clouded instsntaneously. 

‘From M. Jobit,’ replied Mademoiselle Josephine. 

‘And what does my excellent tenant want with me? tepairs, U’lllay a 
wager. They are all the same: ifone was to listen to them, one would end 
by building palaces tike Versailles; but,’ he added, as he retired, ‘ it is very 
true that one does not listen to them.’ 

This time M. Lecocg departed in peace, no longer exposed to Mademoi- 
selle Josephine’s noisy interpellations. He completed the gathering in of 
his quarterly harvest ; and it was not until evening, alter having counted and 
re-counted his money, and having carefully deposited it in his strong-box, 
that he recollected his tenant’s letter. It was conceived in the following 
terms :— ’ 

‘ Monsieur,—During these last three month, I have beeen a lodger in your 
house, in the Rue du Mail, and in that short space of time I have grown in 
appearance ten years older than 1 was before. Strictly speaking, I have 
good ground for an action of damages against you; but I do not wish to pro- 
ceed to extremities, as lim a good fellow at bottom, and unwilling to injure 
any one. The only thing that I must beg of you, and that not as a favour, 
but as aright, is your word of honour that you will get rid of the personage 
to whom my evil star has made me a ueighbour : 

‘Your house pleases me in every respect, monsieur, it is well kept, the 

orters are almost sociable, and the chimney never smokes except when you 
fight afire. Ina word, I could live with you for years, unhappily [ have a 
neighbour whose presence paralyses all my good intentions in regard to you. 
If I do not know him personally, in revenge, I am sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with his character to declare to you, most solemnly, that, rather than 
eontinue to live with you, I would prefer a hundred times to live elsewhere, 
or even not to live at all. 

* Will you monsieur, take my letter into your consideration ? 

‘I hope to have the pleasure of seeing ~ in a few days, to bring me 
news of a victory upou which J feel that I have a right to count. . 

Craupe Josirt.’ 

After the perusal of this epistle, M. Lecocq had frequent recourse to his 
snuff-box ; and this circumstance was with him a certain sign of a violent 
moral agitation. Buridan’s ass between its two bundles uf hay was not 
more embarrassed than was our proprietor between his two lodgers. 

He waited —— for an hour, in order that his fertile spirit might in- 
spire him witha means of eluding the difficulty ; but, his fertile spirit hav- 
ing relused to come to his assistance, he did the wisest thing that, under the 
circumstances he could do; he went to bed, demanding from sleep an al- 
levation of the cares which filled his troubled mind. His prayers were 
heard ; the god of sleep half opened for him the golden doors of his magic 
palace, and he dreamt that an unknown uncle had bequeathed to him the 
sole and unlimited possession of the Jardin des Plantes and the Hotel des In- 

validies, which latter he forthwith converted into a vast hotel garni. 
CHAPTER ITI. 

_ Mach has been related in history concerning the hereditary fends which 
for a length of time divided the rival families of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
The furious combats of Rome and Cathage still remain in the minds of col: 
legians as the most terrible examples of enmity that can decently be cited; 
and yet we owe it to truth to affirm, that never did ( ivelphs and Ghibellines, 
never did Romans and Carthaginians, detest each other more cordially than 
did our two lodgers of the Ruedu Mail. Every day brought forth its new 
subject ofcomplaint, and their mutual antipathy, like those gigantic snowballs 
which children roll along the street, went onwards, constantly increasing 
with all the grievances picked up by it on the way. 

M. Raballet was an honest bachelor of six-and-forty years of age attached 
to one of the public libraries of Paris. In good truth he might have Laat 
considered a clerk in a thousand. Far from aspiring to the usual! vacancies, 
as the greater portion of his fellow labourers were in the habit of doing, hede- 
tested nothing so much asinaction and repose. Eyery species of ‘Alenees 
was for him a profound humiliation; on féie-days, be accux d himeelf at the 
bottom ofhis heart of stealing the government money To add ‘<n ial = t ’ 

y- 14d to Dis Mmis- 
fortunes, M. Raballet had lately been attached to the med il department 
with a slight augmentation of salary ; and he could “binealf fo. 
this favour, which he persisted in regarding as a diszraci 

Pursued by a fixed idea that of loyally gaining the stipend whi drew 
every month from the treasury, the unh ippy em; re ked ; : 
length of time without hitting upon anything that would con pletely satisfy 
him. M. Raballet would have been very well pleased to have ace’ uplish 

ed one of those great works, or to have made one of those wonder 1] discove 
ies which enrich a state and glorify aman. Unhappily, in the 
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century in which we live, there remains nothing either great or wonderful 
toinvent; so, after demure reflection, he determined on turning his thoughts 
towards literature. , 

‘ By Dagobert !’ said M. Raballet to himself one day, striking his forehead, 
according to immemorial usage on similar occasions, ‘ 1t appears to me that 
po one has thought of instituting researches upon the influence of parchment 
on literature before the invention of paper. It is, however, a question of in- 
tense interest. I shall write a work upon it.’ aie 

Two days after this monologue, M. Raballet established himself before a 
voluminous pile of white paper; upon the first sheet these words were traced 
in Gothic characters :— 

‘ON THE INFLUENCE oF ParcuMent upon Literature, &c. &. &e." 
From this moment he led the regular and laborious life of a Benedictine, 
rising at cock-crow, laying down with the sun, and working without inter- 
mission for the accomplishment of this interesting treatise. J 

It was precisely at this epoch that M. Jobit established himself in M. Le- 
coq’s house in the Rue du Mail. A similar vicinage was, without contradic- 
tion, the saddest gift that Providence could have conferred on the studious 
Raballet. 

M. Jobit had led one of those romantic and stormy lives which seem a re- 
flection of those of Guzman d’ Alfarache or Gil Blas. His father and mother 
had figured for many years on the provincial stage, and he came into the 
world one evening in the coulisses of the theatre of La Rochelle, between 
the second and third acts uf La Vestala. His mother, who filled the charac- 
ter of the virgin priestess, begged an hour’s delay ;and, having solicited the 
indulgence of the pubdlic, came on and finished the piece as gaily as if no- 
thing particular bad occurred. At the age of three years, the youthful Ciaude 
had already contributed to the pleasures of the Rochellais parterre. The 
characters of children and Cupids were his exclusive pang ¢ He was 
the Fouyou of the Charente Inferieure. At ten years of age, his repertoire 
was extended to the rd/es of pages and the character of Joas in A¢halie. At 
fifteen, they confided to him the low comedy and general utility parts,—a 
confidence but indifferently placed, if we are to believe the manifestations 
with which the public never failed to greet his appearance during the whole 
of his theatrical career. But Claude rejoiced above all in the title of philos- 
opher, and it was often his lot to breakiast on the apples which the public 
had lavished on him the night before. 

In the meanwhile, the cne-and-twentieth spring dawned upon our hero, 
and it so happened that France experienced all of a sudden the necessity of 
having resource to his protecting arm. Claude, who was, unfortunately, 
neither rich nor hump-backed, beheld himself under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of voler ala frontedre. In consequence, he was incorporated into a 
regiment of the line, and despatched to Limoges, where he was quartered 
for four years: the remainder of his time was passed at Courbevoie and 
Melun. He never perceived any other frontier. 

His debt to la patrie once liquidated, Claude Jobit quitted the service, 
and held counsel with himself what he was to do for a livelihood. His fa- 
ther and mother had long since made their final exit trom this stage of life, 
having bequeathed to him but the recollection of their many virtues, and a 
theatrical wardrobe composed of faded tinsel ornaments and pasteboard 
crowns. Claude was not wanting in intelligence, and he possessed, besides 
a marvellous stock of confidence and self-esteem, capable of overcoming a 
world of obstacles. There was in him ‘stuff’ enough out of which to have 
manufacture at least ten commercial travellers. He bowed then to his des- 
tiny, and began a circuit of Europe, bearing with him from city to city re- 
nowned samples from one of the richest houses in Cognac. At first a simple 
clerk, then admitted to a share in the profits, Jobit was enabled to retire, 
after ten years of labour, and enjoy honestly the fruits of his toil, which 
reached to no less an amount than six thousand livres a-year. 

He was then about forty years of age; tall, tolerably stout, with a high 
colour, alively eye, an easy carriage, and aready tongue. He was a bon 
enfant in the wildest acceptation of the term ; ond it must at the same time be 
admitted, that M. Raballet could not have fallen in with a more detestable 
neighbour. Jobit, whose sole care consisted in killing his time in the least 
disagreeable manner possible, spent all his days in scolding Mademoiselle 
Josephine, his donne ; in declaiming violent speeches from old tragedies; 
singing vaudeville couplets; fencing against the wall; and, though last, not 
least, blowing into the cornet-d-piston. This man was so perfectly happy, 
that it was quite impossible for him to breathe forth his joy in peace and 
quietness. He never compared the miseries of the past with the splendours 
of the present, without feeling a sort of oppression on the chest; then he 
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would overflow like an overcharged vase, and his lips were unable to re- | 


strain the sublime clamours of his triumph. Had it not been for the v 
amusements which we have mentioned, and which were for him as so many 
safety-valves, he most assuredly would have l 
oy. 

The advent ofa similar hurricane into the hitherto tranquil mansion of the 
Rue du Mail plunged M. Raballet into a state of profound emotion. At first 
he imagined in his innocence, that all this racket would cease of itself. It 
appeared to him physically impossible that a buman creature, however ro- 
bust he might be, could for forty-eight hours bear up against an exercise so 
violent; but, a week having elapsed without bringing with it the slightest 
modification in the noisy habits of his neighbour, M. Raballet, who could no 
louger,find a leisure moment to consecrate to his own work on the Influence 
of Parchment, §c., §-¢.,—M. Raballet, we say, lostall patience, and mani- 
fested his anger by sundry blows bestowed on the partition which separa- 
ted him from M. Jobit. From this day war was declared between our two 


perished of suppressed 


its crisis on the morning in which our narrative begins. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


M. Jobit knew not on earth astate of beautitude more complete than 
sleep (this, however, did not prevent him going to bed very late), and, as his 
past career had been full of cruel watchings, he had always lived in the 
hope of regaining his lost sleep as soon as the state of his exchequer would 
render him independent of business. This long-looked-for epoch had at 
length arrived. M. Jobitno longer recognised a tyrant other than his fancy, 
not a master save his own will, and he gave up to sleep his particular care 
But the reader has not forgotten that M. Raballet was accustomed to rise at 
daybreak Now M. Raballet hada principle, which was, that one hour’s 
work in the morning was better than two inthe afternoon. So every morn- 
ing when M. Jobit abandoned himself with all his heart to his favourite pas- 
sion, the studious employe would dart from his couch, and precipitate him- 
self towards his desk, where lay heaped up the various loose sheets of his 
great work on the Influence of Parchment. 

Every author hasa manner of working peculiar to himself, and we can- 
not, perhaps, cite the names of two literary men who may have summoned 
inspiration in the same fashion. M. Guilbert de Pixerecourt, that ferocious 
writer, who for five-and-twenty years was the bugbear of the Boulevards, 
composed his melodramas in the midst of the green fields, under the shade 
of the old beech-trees, while the Tityres of the spot, charmed with the 
sound of their cheerful pipes the echoes of the neighbourhood. Often would 
he pause in the most horribly pathetic situations to listen to the rippling of 
the brook through the tall grass, or to taste a bowl of fromage a lacréme, 
pressi copia lactis. As to M. Raballet, inspiration was with him rather la- 
zy; it required to be spurred vigorously, like those old hackney-coach hor 
ses, who cannot get up a gallop unless impelled thereto by a shower of 
lashes. 

_Every morning would our bibliomaniac seat himself at his desk, and, ha- 
ving arranged every thing ia order, ink, pen, and paper, he would remain 
there sometimes for entire hours, without writing a word, without catching 
a phrase. 

‘Ah, ah!’ he would say to himself, on occasions of this kind, after a me- 
ditation, the duration of which he never failed to dissemble by cutting half 
a dozen pens in advance,—‘ Ah, ah! it appears to me that J am not in the 
vein this morning; but it isnot surprising, I was disturbed again last night 
by my devil of a neighbour ; for the life of me I cannot make out at what 
hour he goes to bed. Come, let’s follow the example of the prophet, 
and, since the se pare will not come to us, we must go the inspiration!’ 

M Raballet had a fashion of marching towards inspiration, which was 
not that of M. Guilbert de Pixerecourt. In order, as he said, to renew the 
thread of his ideas, he began by reading over to himself, in a low voice, the 

ast seven or eight pages of his work ; then he would read them in a loud- 
er key, and, as the inspiration came none the quicker, he commonly finished 
by shouting them out with all the strength of his lungs. This third read- 
ing was accompanied with a promenade, performed in great strides round 
his apartment, joined to a very animated piece of pantomime. Impatience 
reddened his brow, caused his hair to stand on end, and his « yes to blaze 
with unearthly fires—such as they represent to us the Sibyl of Cums, who 
w hen raled by the prophetic spirit, de livered her oracles while mov ing rest- 
lessly on the red tripo 1. Unfortunately, M. Raballet was not ruled by 
any spirit, and, after some minute’s duration of a similar exercise, he would 
fall heavily into his arm-chair, perfectly breathless, in a profus 
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and in a state of exhaustion palniul to behold. ‘ 
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ta n distur bance on M. R aballet’s part. These literary paroxysms were at- | 
tended with furious st ynpMgs Mf the feet, and hoarse ind violent exclama- 
tions, which loudly woke the echoes of the vicinity. The honse nthe Rue 
du Mail, like other Parisian dwellings, resembled 
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groans and lamentations. Marguerite of Burgundy and her sisters would 
have beenill inspired, indeed, to have chosen M. Lecocq’s mansion as the 
theatre of their bleeding amours; they would have been in a very short 
space of time cited before the competent authorities by some moral and 
friendly neighbour, a lover of peace and quietness, on charges of nocturnal 
rioting. 

M. Jobit’s bedroom was separated from the study in whieh M. Raballet 
devoted himself to his daily Senaoder labours they were indeed to hin— 
but by one of those slight partitions, Parisian constructions, which a simple 
sneeze suffices toshake to the foundation. The day on which he was for 
the first time roused in consequence of his neighbourc’s literary excesses, the 
ex-commis-voyageur fancied himself the victim of some saw Po niglitmare. 
He thought that his imagination had carried him back to the early times of 
his dramatic triumphs, to that epoch when each of his apparitions on the 
stage gave place to frightful tempests. He was then all day in a most atro- 
cious humour ; his coffee was not hot enough, his boots were not properly 
blacked, his coat was not brushed to his liking. Mademoiselle Josephine, 
who did not appear made for this system of intimidation, lost her patience 
at last. 

‘ Ah ca, monsieur,’ said she, with that freedom of language which ap- 
peared habitual to her, ‘ you must have got out on the wrong side of your 
bed this morning; you are not the same man.’ 

‘Tn fact,’ replied M. Jobit, ‘I was, perhaps, in the wrong to scold you ; 
but it has not been altogether my fault. All this, you see, is the effect of 
the nerves. My morning sleep—and you know how [ delight in my morn- 
ing sleep !—has been troubled by disagreeable dreams, the recollections of 
which still pursue me.’ 

‘Faith, monsieur,’ interrupted the bonne, ‘you are not so much to be 
vitied if you have been able to dream. For my part, I was roused at day- 
Gesak by sucha horrible noise that I thought there was murder going for- 
ward in the next room.’ 

M. Jobit cocked his ears. 

‘ Noise in the next room?’ he said. ‘It was not then a dream, eh ?’ 

‘A dream! Ah—well—yes, perhaps so!’ continued Mademoiselle Jose- 




















phine. ‘All I know is, some one was crying out loud enough to split the 
house. I think thatour neighbour must have been taken with some sudden 


indisposition,—the cholera, perhaps ?’ ‘ 

‘ Whatever it may be,’ replied the son of the vestal, ‘I imagine that he is 
either dead or cured by this time. I haven't heard him stirring all day and 
thatencourages me. It would be very unpleasant to be awoke every morn- 
ing at that hour.’ 

But on the following morning the noise was heard again, and every day 
it increased in direct ratio with the numberless difficulties which M. Ra- 
ballet encountered in the accomplishment of his literary work. 

If it is correct to say that vengeance is the pleasure of the gods, it must 
then he allowed that commercial travellers have more or less of the divine 
blood flowing in their veins. M. Jobit had not become so completely an 
old bachelor as to have altogether forgotten the habits and customs of his 
youthful days. He set then Mademoiselle Josephine on the watch, and 
very soon knew his entire Raballet by heart; two five-frane pieces adroitly 
slipped into the porter’s hand put him au fait of his neighbour's habits. If 
he was an early riser, which he knew but too well, it stood to 1eason that he 
was also early in his hours for retiring to rest. Thanks to this revelation, 
M. Jobit organised his system of reprisals, returning with interest every 
evening the sufferings which he had endured twelve hours before. 

M. Jobit thought at first of devoting himself to the exercise of the horn 
of chase, but the employment of this instrument in Paris being prohibited 
by municipal decree, he fell back upon the cornet-4-piston, another instru- 
ment, authorised by the police, doubtless, because it is if anything rather 
more disagreeable than the former ; and for two mortal hours every evening 
he sat himself to study the romance of Gwido and Ginevra, that asses’ 
bridge to all the beginners on the noble instrument yclept the cornet-a- 

vis ton. 

Half wild with rage, M. Raballet addressed his fervent prayers to Heaven 
and a written notice to his landlord. But his landlord refused the notice, 
because it had arrived twenty minutes after the legal time ; and the gods 
h earkened not to the suppliant’s prayers, seeing that, if the gods leant 
their ears to all the prayers that might be addressed to them at the 
same time from all corners of the earth, they would not know whom to 
listen to, and would be most assuredly in a state of considerable embarrass- 
ment. 

CHAPTER IV. 


The lives of our two heroes elapsed in a state of sad uniformity. 


Every 


arious } day unpitiably renewed the disagreeable scenes of the preceding one. M 


Jobit’s temper altered visibly. As to M. Raballet, he could no longer de- 
vote a moment to his great work on the Influence of Parchment. He could 
not hide from himself the disagreeable fact that, in this constant engagement, 
the advantage remained onthe side of his rival. The faculty which M. 
Jobit possessed of playing on the cornet-i-piston for a length of time shew- 
ed a marked superiority on his part, which M. Raballet was compelled to 
avow all important. 

One morning the clerk in the medal department arose from his bed more 
joyous than usual: he had conceived a plan of revenge. 

M. Raballet wasa member of the Parisian National Guard, and he was 
cited among the citizens as one of the most zealous of the legion The ap- 
pointments of his musket shone brighter in the sun than a pair of Eng- 
lish razers; his belts were white enough to have shamed the corsage of 
a bride; and his cartouch-box, perfectly varnished, might, without disad- 
vantage, have sustained a comparison with the boots of one of the best-shod 
members of the Jockey-club. 

Unfortunately the medal had a reverse, as all medals in this world have.— 
M. Raballet, that citizen upon whose punctuality and neatness of uniform 
not a doubt could be cast, was of a most despairing mediocrity in every 
thing that related to arms and infantry field-movements. His pacific intelli- 
gence ever obstinately rejeeted a perfect comprehension of the charge in 
double time, and, although in civil life he perfectly well knew how to dis- 
tinguish his right hand from his left, he never failed, once under arms, in 
turning to the left at the command of ‘ File 4 droit!’ and to the right at that 
of ‘ File a gauche !’ 

It was not, then, without reason that M. Raballet arose one morning more 
joyous than usual; he had discovered a means of reinstating himself in the 
good graces of his captain, and at the same time of wreaking a glorious re- 
venge upon his neighbour for all the bad nights he had caused him,—two 
great causes for happiness, two reasons for supreme felicity which filled his 
soul with joy. 

And, in fact, no later than the following morning, one of the drummers of 
M. Raballet’s company undertook the care of this much neglected educa’ 
tion, and set himself to the task with a vigour of lungs worthy of a better 
cause. And now for full two hours might be heard words of command shout- 
ed in stentorian tones, the clattering of the but-ends of muskets as they 
were cast heavily on the floor, and the regular and cadenced fall of heavy 
footsteps round the room suffisient to shake to their foundations the very 
walls. The seance was terminated by sundry rolls on the drum, M. Ra- 
ballet having manifested a sudden desire of taking in addition a few lessons 


| on that harmonious instrument. 


Our feeble pen attempts not to describe the excess of rage and fury to 
which, on hearing this unusual racket, M Jobit was a prey. There are 
certain subjects which painters approach but in fear and trembling; how, 
then, can we dare to attack them—we, who for palette possess but an old 
and tarnished ink-horn ? 

The evening come—the one, to divert himself from his lugubrious thoughts, 
the other, to celebrate his victory—they simultaneously resolyed upon re- 
pairing to the theatre. ; , 

An hour after this determination had been come to, two men of a certain 
age entered the Café Turc, took their places at the same table, and were 
each served with coffee. Although at first glance these two men appeared 
to have entered together, they were unacquaiated with each other, and it 
was to the crowded state of the tables that they owed they pleasure of being 
thus thrown into each other’s society. The demi-tasses consumed and pai 
for, our two personages rose together, aud directed their footsteps Ww ith one 
accord towards the theatre of the Gaiet¢, where they were then playing the 
le Dieu. Both purchased er hestra stalls, and the same chance 
which had united them at the Café again brought thei together at that thea- 
tre. This curious coincidence did not escape the observation of the two 
spectators. . 

‘ This is very singular,’ theaght the younger of the two men, ‘this gentle- 
man fastens himself to me like my shadow ; I fancy, too, that he has looked 
at me several times in a very strange way, and now I think of it the papers 
are full of accounts of robberies committed by thieves clever enough to 
plunder the prefect of police in person. I shall keep upon my guard.’ 

During this time cle spectator thus ¢ ruelly calumniated glided his purse 
furtively into his tousers’ pocket, and prud ntly tucked his coat-skirts be- 
tween h 8 legs 

‘By Dagobert!’ 
- who has not juitted me this hour back, imagines that he is going 


Grace 


said he to himself, eying his neighbour askance, ‘ if this 

personage 

to make me the ridiculous victim of a theft, he counts without his host By 
, my purse and handkerchief shal] cost him dear!’ 

Half reassured on their respective 


ntentions, our two spectators risked five W six empty phrases ifter the first 


By degrees, however, the ice melted. 


Between the second and third acts the empty phrases turned into acon 
versation almost connected. Une offered his snuft-box, the other th play 
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bill, and divers protound observations were exchanged relative to the close” 
ness of the atmosphere and the heat of the house. 

(Between the third and fourth acts.) 

‘This piece is by no means bad?’ 

‘T feel quite affected !’ 

‘So do 1; a little more and I should weep!’ 

‘And I, too. Itis very warm to-night?’ 

‘Might I dare to offer you a quarter of an orange . 

‘ You are too kind, I could'nt think of taking it. 

‘I pray you.’ 

‘Why, really I don’t know , ; 

‘To refuse any longer would be to hurt my feelings.’ 

‘Oh, if that is the case, I accept!’ 

‘What I like in this theatre is, that the performance is always over ata 
reasonable hour.’ 

‘ Monsieur lives far from here ?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur; and you?’ 

‘J, also, monsieur.’ 

(Between the fourth and fifth act.) 

‘ Monsieur !’ 

‘IT beg your pardon!’ 

‘L have accepted your orange without ceremony, will you not do me the 
honour of drinking a glass of beer with me ?’ 

‘ Why, really I 4 

‘I must insist.’ (A pause. ) 

‘You are not married, monsieur ?’ 

‘No; and you?’ 

*‘NorI; I detest children.’ ; 

‘So do I; I think they come into the world much too young. 

‘Do you know if what they say is true ?’ 

* What is that ?’ 

‘ That the bread is going to fall.’ 

‘ Ah, so much the better, for I have observed, that the dearer the bread 
is the greater difficulty the poorer classes experience in keeping body and 
soul together.’ 

‘ Precisely the observation I have made myself.’ 

On leaving the theatre our two spectators, who were no other than MM. 
Raballet and Jobit, as the reader has without doubt divined, were separated 
by the crowd, and when they had reached the Boulevard they could no 
longer discover each other. a 

M. Jobit jumped into acab, and arrived the first at his destination.— 
Madeansinatle Josephine impatiently awaited his arrival. Her master gene- 
rally gave her the history of the pieces he had seen played in the evening, 
and the curious gouvernante burned with the desire of being initiated into 
the dramatic beauties of this memorable and popular Grace de Dieu. 

‘ Well, monsieur,’ exclaimed she eagerly, as soon as M. Jobit had made 
his appearance, ‘ what do you think of the new piece ?’ ; 

‘Faith, my dear,’ replied M. Jobit, ‘don’t ask me any thing of the piece, 
T only know that I spent a most delightful evening. Chance placed me next 
a gentleman whose acquaintance I should feel proud to cultivate. This 
would be something like a neighbour ; a charming man, who paid for some 
beer for me, and who, I am very sure, does not practise the manual exercise 
in his own room. Ah, if I could bat discover his address !’ 

On his side, M. Raballet murmured to himself, as he strolled leisurely 
homewards— 

‘By Dagobert ! how provoking it is that | neither know the name nor 
dwelling of my companion at the Gaieté, who so gracefully offered his or- 
ange! If {I did, | would go to-morrow and take rooms in his house. I am 
very sure that he does not play on the cornet d-piston.’ 

M. Jobit and M. Raballet p Be soundly that night. The last thought of 
each, as he laid his head on the pillow, was, ‘I shall return to-morrow to 
the Calé Turc!’ 








T'o be Continued. 
a 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LISTON. 


I once saw Liston, and he even made an impression which I never forgot. 
No wonder, for in his own way Liston exhibits as decided a character as 
even John Kemble himself. 

He seemed to me a living sarcasm, an impersonified irony and satire upon 
the then existing state of Lp wo taste in England; and I don’t know that 
ithas been much improved since. Grave, gloomy, and thoughtful by na- 
ture, he would, for aught 1 know, have even composed tragedies, and per- 
haps deep metaphysical essays or sermons! That his innate character most 
decidedly inclined to the sombre, the cast of his features, perpetuated by 
the sculptor, sufficiently indicates. 

But this was their expression in a state of rest When that wide mouth 
moved, and the nostrils dilated, and the eyes stared, there wes an effect su 
extremely ludicrousthat his fate thereby became decided. All the combin- 
ed force ofa Dante, a Shakspeare. or a Milton, uf he could have possessed it, 
would not have enabled Liston with that visage to maintain the ground at 
which he originally aimed as a tragic uctor. And yet, a skilful artist might 
surely have painted, bearded, and wagged the head and features so as to 
pass muster for certain grave avd solemn characters. But the public bad 
once caught the hint, and were not afterwards to be misled or driven out of 
their way. They had roared with laughter at his Richard or Othello, till, 
with that naivetd which always belongs to genius, after making one of his 
best hits in vain, he came forward to the lamps, assumed for a moment that 
look of droll discomfiture and blank amazement, which afterwards assisted 
more than aught else to establish his fame. 

The audience did not merely laugh then; they roared withapplanse Se- 
riously, this was a hit! 'twas something xew; they had never in their lives 
seen anything half so good! The actor was a man of talent. He had sense 
enough to catch the hintalso; he perceived clearly what they were willing 
to accept of him if only he were willing to give it. That which he had sin- 
cerely aimed at, they would not for a moment encourage or admit; but if 
he would henceforth consent to wear the fool's cap and be laughed at, they 
would applaud him to the echo. 

Liston, as [ have just now said, had good sense enough to understand all 
this, and at once to accept the public’s offer. There was from that night a 
convention established betwixt them. He might be, when alone, as grave 
and solemn ashe chose; he might love tragedy and detest farce: but asa 
professional man he must play the buffoon, and above all, he must make him- 
self ridiculous. There was considerable theught of mind required for this. 
For it was not the droll character in this or that farce that made people roar 
and go into fits of laughter. The same droll character might be played 
with the most exquisite correctness by another artist, and ’twould be com- 
paratively — It was absolutely with Liston himself, as the ugliest, 
most awkward, most unlucky and ridiculous of men, that the public were 
enchanted. To an inferior mind this would have been galling. He knew 
it, however, and endured it with the fortitude of a hero. Yet his magnanim- 
ity did not hinder him from feeling. And it was exactly this feeling, as it 
were of his own degradation, the droll discomfiture and amazement not 
— at cross occurrences in the scene, but that he himself should have 
turned intoa mere buffoon, which, when expressed by Liston, delighted 
the audience beyond all bounds. : 

So then, having once thoroughly understood what was the predominant 
taste of the English public, henceforth he never looked to the right or left, 
but with the most indomitable perseverance clung to downright absurdity 
as his safeguard and sheet-anchor. Thoroughly and unaffectedly amazed he 
no doubt was, that this alone should take the town, so comprehensively and 
meer And it would be difficult to imagine that he entertained any 
very profound sentiments of respect for his compatriots, who crowded night 
after night to witness sach an exhibition. It was on this account, that hav- 
ing seen him (and once only) in ons of his most grotesque and absurd char- 
acters, [ considered him as an impersynified sarcasm upon the age. 

* * + * 


So much for a one-sided view of the matter, But there is a deeply rooted 
principle in all this, ‘f one had the patience to trace it out. How ‘many of 
those who laughed the most uproariously at Liston, were themselves also 
grave enough and sad enough at heart, if the vuth were known? On the 
contrary, such people as have usually nothing to do, and at the same time 
are amply ssevahed with health and wealth, are the better, morally speaking 
for occasiohal penance. And such people have strength enough to spare for 
tragic interest, even for sermons and metaphysics ; they can well afford to 
be miserable one while. But for every ten of such idle veople, there are 
pote one hundred or more, who, having more work on hand than they 
are able to accomplish, and no little anxiety of mind besides, are very sadly 
in need of recreation, and who therefore cotton with a joke jusias naturally 
as the weary man seeks repose, or covets a beaker of Bishop. : 
a! lhe philosophical preneye of Gontatier is, like other principles, extreme- 
‘Y simple when tound out. ‘We live in a Wale,’ as Mrs. Gamp sagely ob- 
sven, Daou somehow or anater, aretoverbppy inthe wor on 
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’T would be utter madness to think of getting the weak to appreciate the 
merits of profound tragedy or deep moral research. They are just able to 
do this as to poise one hundred weight upon one finger. But they could 
roar at Liston’s absurdities as bravely as the wisest. Ay, certainly, the 
wisest ; for our second clsss, the weary may, of course, include people of the 
very strongest intellects, who are often so thoroughly tired, that Liston at 
the theatre, or a reading of Gulliver's travels at their own fire-side, becomes 
to them, for one evening, a boon and a blessing, which may save them, per- 
haps, from a nervous attack, and enable them to return fresh and invigora- 
ted to their tasks on the morrow. 4 

All this, it may be said, is well enough understood already. In practice 
no doubt, it is exemplified ; but [ am not so sure that comic actors and comic 
writers usually meet with the profound respect and deference to which, in 
my humble opinion, they are entitled. For example, I am not sure that 
those people who went the most frequently to see Liston entertained to- 
wards him any deep sentiments of respect or gratitude. On the contrary, 
I think it is very possible that they laughed at his absurdities without cher- 
ishing for him individually any deference whatsoever! This is very wrong. 
The man who, at the expense of his own natural bent and feelings, does af- 
ford diversion and recreation to the feeble, the sad, and the weary, is a ben- 
efactor to the world and to the age in which he lives. He is entitled to re- 
= as well as the divine or the physician, though not, perhaps, to an equal 

egree. 

As T am now pleading for a principle, I shall not confine my examples to 
that of Liston alone. The memory of Charles Mathews, for the good he has 
done in society, ought to be cherished as well, if not as much, as that of 
Mathew Baillie or Father Mathew! {t was only the other night that, b 
means of a scintilla derived from the genius of the former (viz. one of his 
comic stories recited in character), I witnessed the resuscitation of a large 
party from a pitiful state of ennui to uproarious hilarity and applause. With- 
out the story they would have gone home dull and weary, and exclaimed, 
‘ What a tiresome soirée, to be sure!’ But with such aid, they were not 
only exhilirated and improved at the time, but had pleasant recollections 
for many a day afterwards. On this occasion, too, the performer was not 
without a share of respect as well as mere applause, for twas said, * What 
a very good and kind-hearted man Mr. must be, to make suck a fool 
of himself, in order to divert those idle people !’ 

I remember when a celebrated artiste des illusions vocales was first in 
England, he so delighted an eminent dignitary of the church by imitating 
the noise of a fly buzzing about the said dignitary’s wig, and divers other 
tricks, thathe was invited to dine next day at the episcopal residence, and 
treated with the utmost civility. Some fifteen years afterwards, the same 
artist, having re-assumed his proper family name, returned to London, being 
then engaged iu a literary speculation of an important character, in favour 
of which he had already obtained testimonials of the highest respecta- 
bility. 

He sank the artist, and waited on the bishop as a literary man, and as a 
stranger, Need it be added that the reception was cold, and that the pre- 
vious testimonials were inspected with great indifference’? I must add, 
however, that the right reverend dignitary’s sanction was required for a 
particular purpose, in regard to a public institution of which he is president. 
This was humbly represented by letter; to which the bishop, in a tone of 
very distant politeness, answered, that ‘ really he had no leisure to enter into 
such matters, and therefore begged to be excused altogether,’ 

Now this worthy bishop is a man after my own heart. He perceived 
well enough that respect and deference were due to the artist, who coula 
personate a fly buzzing about his wig: there was real merit in (hat; upon 
sound principle he remained obtuse to the claims of the same visiter, and 
could not recognise him when he came back like a downright bore to chat- 
ter about a grand literary project. The failure was owing to the artist’s 
vanity and imprudence. He should have remembered, that theugh his own 
pursuits had changed, the venerable dignitary’s notions would remain 
just the same. He ought to have gone back in his character of an iusect, 
and buzzed inthe wig again, after which (or, if invited to dinner, after a 
bottle ofold port,) he could have brought in the literary scheme, as a bizar- 
re and unforeseen corollary. 

Yes, the wisest of men, the chosen few in all ages, have been the first to 
exclaim, ‘ Dulce est desipere in loco !’ Vive la bagatelle ! Jonathan 
Swift for example, who took these last words for his motto, was naturally 
a deep and ingenious thinker, a bitter acute spirit, one of those ‘ blades’ that 
wear outthe scabbard.’ His mortal frame, being none of the soundest, 
could not have held together ; he would have brokeu down or gone staring 
mad thirty years before his time, if he had not found out the value of 
the maxim, ‘ dulce est desipere,’ It should, however, be amended, as fol- 
lows; ‘dulce ac utile est, desipere in loco.’ 








The deepest of politicians, the most ascetic of divines, tho most profound 
among philosophers, have often been remarkable for manners and habits the 
simplest and most playful. I remember an emineut and legal authority 
who, before his elevition to the bench, was so overloaded with business, 
that his naturally strong constitution was often on the point of giving way, 
but, by good luck, he was possessed of a favourite cat, who, if her master 
chose to lie down on the Hoor would leap across him backwards and for- 
wards till he rose again. ‘che pertinacity of the cat, in this droll and self- 
taught accomplishment, adurded infiuite mirth to the learned counsellor, 
who when quite worn out with work, sent his clerk to another room, 
drank a cup of tea, and then stretched himselfon the carpetto be leaped 
over. 

The reader thinks, perhaps, that I have rambled away from my subject ; 
but itis not so. I ssihons steadily on the grave importance of being divert- 
ed and made to laugh now ar:’ then, and on the gratitude which we owe to 
people who enable us to obtain this benefit. I am not sure whether all the 
| didactic poems of Cowper ever did more in this world than his ballad of- 
John Gilpin ; and be it observed this was founded on a story previously 
told to the poet, and the remembrances of which saved him from despair and 
insanity during a restless night. By means of Gilpin he helped himself in the 
first place, and then also contributed to the salvation (from blue devils) of 
other people. In this instaace Cowper (like Liston) turned his own mis- 
fortunes to good account, and ’twould have been well had he done the same 
thing more frequently ;—better, in my opinion than translating the [liad and 
Odyssey. 

Accept the followin g as aphorisms (or ¢ruisms, if you will,) wherewith I 
shall wind up this paper. ‘’Twas never the wise man, any more than the 
weary, the sick or the feeble who despises a good joke, "Tis rather your 
ignoramus conceited of knowledge,’ your superficial pendant, who never 
knew what it was to solve a really intricate problem, who will make a sour 
face when an actor like Liston appears on the stage, when Punch raps Judy 
or the Devil oa the head, or when a kind-hearted visiter ata soirée puts on 
an old cloak and mob-cap, and revives Charles Mathews in his favourite 
character of an old woman. 
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ON WASTE PIECES OF LAND IN CULTIVATED 
FIELDS. 

We deem the following suggestions the more worthy of being brought 
to the especial notice of farmers, because, as every one who travels through 
the country must have observed, how much land, even within the fields un- 
der cultivation, is left altogether untouched and unproductive; or produc- 
tive only of noxious growths, exhausting to the land and deleterious in every 
view. Does it not occur to every landholder who bestows the least reflec- 
tion on the subjeet, that he should regard his land, and every acre and rood 
of it, as so much money capital on which he is to draw, either nothing or 
something—much or little ? Suppose the aggregate value of his 200 acres to 
be $5,000 at $25 an acre ;—if he sell it for that, one acre yields him as much 
as another, and when he comes to invest it, we Will suppose in six per cent 
stock, would he not think it strange, if one certificate of stock for $100 should 
yield him $6 and another for like amount yield him nothing? Would he 
not expect to get $1 50 annual interest on each $25 for which he had sold 
each acre—and is it not as reckless and improvident to let an acre go to 
waste, producing nothing, as it would be, to leta Bank or an individual 
have the gratuitous use of the $25 which it would bring? Very true iti s 
that on every farm, there are certain places—small spots—that can be put to 
little account, but is that any reason why improvidence and want of common 
care should multiply aud extend such unproductive spots, a8 we see they 
do on every farm not well managed? Ifa small place be inaccessible to the 
plow, it may yet be planted in trees, or sowed down in grass. Every acre 
and every portion of every acre, should be made to yield something of value 
in fruit, in timber, in grass, or good pasturage, with as much care and punc- 
tuality, as every dollar it would sell for would be put to profitable ac- 
count, 





On the eradication and banishment of weeds, too, the following remarks 
from the “Jounna oF AGRICULTURE,” are worthy of all attentlon. 





Onthe Waste pieces of Land in Cultivated Fields. By Mr. Peter Mac- 
KeNzte.—When a piece of ground is enclosed for a garden, it is with the in- 
tention that every square foot of it should be put to some useful purpose ; 
for from the centre ef the ground to the bottom of the wall vegetation will 
thrive ; and persons accustomed to cultivate every of the ground of 
which they have charge, often wonder, as they along the hi hways and 
byways of their neighbourhood, why so much land is allowed to remain 
undisturbed, in what is considered well-cultivated fields. The ground I 
mean is that which is sometimes called the borders of the field. I have oftem 
inquired for a reason why it is not brought into cultivation as well as the 
rest of the land, and have uever received anything like a satisfactory answer. 
I have been told bysome that they have just been accustomed to such things, 
and think no more about it; by others, that they do not like to go too near 
the hedges, for fear of destroying the roots of the thorns—but a little reflec- 
tion soon convinced them that the leading roots of quicksets are poral 
placed ee the reach of the plough; but it will be found that the root of 
a healthy hedge will not be confined to the space that is left unbroken up, 
but willoften be found in the ploughed land. 

I think it could easily be shown that the farmer is a great loser by allow- 
ing so much of his land to remain in an uncultivated state ; he must pay for 
it all, and it must be a great drawback ou the productive part of the farm to 
make up for the deficiency of the unproductive. The space left by the 
plough untouched is, at least, three feet from the fence, and where open 
ditches are left in the field it is much more. Supposing a field to be 100 
yards, by 500, this will give ten acres, one rood, twelve poles, twenty-seven 
yards; and with a border three feet wide, left unploughed,’ will take from 
it 1200 square yards, which is about one rood ; and if we take fields of less 
size ihan ten acres, the increase of waste land will be greatly augmented.— 
But, taking it at one rood to every ten acres, this will give two and a-half 
acres to every 100 acres; this is surely too much land to be allowed to be 
in a state which is worse than useless, for we will be able to show that it has 
a very baneful effect upon the cultivated crop of the farmer; and if we ex- 
tend oar calculation to the 15,000,000 of acres in Britain that are employed 
in the cultivation of wheat, barley, rye, oats, beans, peas, clover, rye-grass, 
roots, and cabbages, by the plough, it will be found that an enormous quan 
tity of land is in a great measure lost, aud I believe the waste is greater im 
many parts of England than in Scotland. 

When we bear in mind that many of the fields are small, and separated 
from ono another by enormous double hedges, surely something might be 
done to lessen the quantsty of land that is, from year to year, permitted to 
be unproductive; five acres for every three handred acres is worth the 
looking after, and land, too, in most cases the best in the country. Suppos- 
ing the land to be, on an average, worth £2 per acre, [$10 yearly rent, is 
what he means, ] and the farm consisting of 200 acres, what does the farmer 
get in return for bis £10 of rent which he pays for the borders of his fields? 
The botanist would, perhaps, meet with the richest harvest ; he would not be 
long in collecting 100 or 150 species of plants, all more or less injurious to 
the farmer. Among the most conspicuous will be the spear thistle, Cnicus 
lanceolotus, common ragwort, Senecio Jacobea, black knapweed, Centau- 
rea nigra, and many others that might be named, that prove a lasting 
scourge to the land wherever they are permitted to multiply. When they 
are allowed to ripen their seeds, the winds of summer and autumn disperse, 
them over the country; and, although they do not make much appearance 
at first, they are not the less sure of coming at their appointed season. Those 
of them that are biennial and perennial plants, will make little show for a 
time; but, when the second year of their existence comes round, the will 
show themselves in gay colours, and, if alowed to remain undisturbed, will 
scatter a numerous progeny around them ere they die. The nourishment 
that docks, thistles, and ragworts extract from some fields must be very 
great; for in some pastures they are very abundant. So convinced was a 
cottager of the evil etfects of permitting weeds to grow and seed among 
his crops, that he not only kept them out of his own garden, but assisted in 
destroying those of his own neighbours, that they might not seed and come 
over upon him. . 

By a little extra labour, mach land might be reclaimed from the borders 
of fields, and, instead of proving a loss to the cultivator, might become a 
benefit to the country ; for it shows but an imperfect state of cultivation 
when so many enemies to the crops are permitted to live and die unmolest- 
ed. In gardens, as well as in fields, the destruction of weeds is often very 
imperfectly gone about: there are some weeds, such as the Poa annua, 
groundsel, aud chickweed, that are constantly shedding their seeds, and re- 
maining also in flower at the same time; and if particular attention be not 
observed, the old weeds will not be long off the ground before another race 
will be pushing their way to supply the room of those that had been remov- 
ed; and, if they are only left for a short time, they will play the part which 
their forefathers did before them—shed their seed—and, if left undisturbed, 
would soon become possessors of the land. : 

One important step towards the eradication of agricultural weeds, would 
be to have as tew opon ditches as possible in fields under cultivation. Some 
time ago, 1 was told by one of the leading agriculturists of Britain, that there 
should be none, fur they are not required where land is properly drained. 

Ditches are commonly formed where thorn hedges are planted, in order to 
supply earth for the benefit of the roots of the plants; but it is allowed by 


} many farmers that, if the land be well prepared, quickset hedges will thrive 


better in soil that isnot thrown up in the usual way of planting, the roots 
not being so far from the influence of the sun or air as those that are planted 
in the common way, and that they will seek nourishment from both the 
fields which they divide, instead of being confined to one, Open ditches 
are often found to be very inconvenient when a hedge requires its annual 
cutting ; a ditch four feet wide is too much to stride across and work freely, 
and, in many cases, the scarsement next the hedge, by frequent cleaning, 
and the action of the weather, is worn away, so that the person who works 
with the switching-bill has to stand in the ditch ; and when the ditch is two 
and a-half feet deep, and the hedge four feet high, the work is both unplea- 
santand slowly performed ; for the highest part of the fence is the place 
where the shoots are strongest, and, of course, most difficult to cut. It will 
be seen that more than one advantage will be gained by banishing open 
ditches from fields where it can conveniently be done, and, in many cases, 
it{can be accomplished with little expense and trouble. They can be made 
into drains, and filled with such materials as are commonly used in draining 
land, and the filling with soil is done very simply—by means of the plough 
taking earth from the headlands or sides of the field, so that, in a short time, 
the farmer may have the cultivated part of his farm considerably enlarged 
at very little expense; for | have been informed by those who have tried 
the experiment, that they were more than paid for their trouble by the first 

ear’s crop. More land could be broken up by the plough than is common- 
y done. [tis the practice of some farmers, after ploughing as much as can 
be properly done by two horses, afterwards to use one, and by altering the 
line of draught, are enabled to come a little nearer the fence. Still there is 
some land lett—could it not be breught into cultivation in the same manner 
that the acute angles of fields are managed, namely, by digging? A labour- 
er or two would not be very long in digging what may be left by the plough; 
they could do it on day’s wages or piece work, as may be found answerable. 
It is done by nurserymen and market-gardeners, who have generally higher 
rents to pay for theirland than farmers, and if they find a remuneration for 
their outlay, would it not be profitable also for the agriculturist? 1t would 
increase the produce of the farm in that which would be useful, and also cut 
off the source from which many of the foesof the cultivated crops are pro- 
pagated ; and the nearer the farm can be brought to that of a well-cultivated 
garden the better will it be for the producers of food as well as for the con- 
sumers; and sucely it would add to the prosperity of the country, when, in- 
stead of the thistle shall ceme up the wheat, and, instead of tne ceckle shall 
come up the barley. If such simple means were adopted for increasing the 
produce of the farm, it would enable many tenants to look forward with a 
lighter heart towards the rent-day, and also banish from their grounds many 
of the enemies that assail the labours of their hands. 


- > 
PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANT’S. 
THE NURSERY-MAID. 


Any one may undertake the place of a nursery-maid. As every female 
has, when a girl, been in the habit of carrying, letting fall, snubbing and 
slapping either her own or some one else’s little brothers and sisters, it is 
easy to say you have been accustomed to children. 

Supposing that you enter service asa nursery-maid, there will, perhaps, 
be an upper nurse, who will be, in fact, your mistress. Your care at home 
will be to wait on her; and when walking out, you wil! have to keep the 
children at a convenient distance while she flirts with her Jeau, who will 
probably be one of the British soldiery. This will be very tautalising to 
you at first; bat you mast recollect that your own time will come, if you 
wait patieutly. 

Some places are very different from others. You may go into a wealthy 
family where the children are kept up stairs, like live lumber, in the nur- 
sery, and are only brought out now and then for show, like the horses of the 
state carriage, or the best tea-set. If you curb their spirits that they may 
be docile on those occasions, and turn them out to the best advantage as far 
ag appearance is concerned, you will be a faveurite with your mistress.— 
In some places you will be what is called ‘assisted’ by the mother; or in 





other words, interfered with, just enough to destroy all your attempts at 
discipline. In this case, your mistress will d vabtless tell you, that if you 
‘ cannot manage the children, she must find some one who can, and will give 
‘ you warning accordingly. 
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It is not necessary to give you any particular directions about your dress, 
for the penny Belle Assemdee will furnish you with all the latest fashions ; 
and you have only to doin cottons and stuffs, what your mistress is doing in 
silks and satins. You should bear in mind, that you are not obliged to make 
yourself a dowdy to please any one; for nature has doubtless given you 4 
pretty face, and the gifts of nature ought to be made the most of. Besides, if 
ps are aservant at home, you arealady out of doors; and you may even 
we a parasol at the greengrocer’s, to be ready for you —t you take a 

0 ; 

When you go to anew place, your mistress will, perhaps, tell you the 

character of each child, that you may know how to manage their different 
tempers ; but you will, of course, use your own discretion. [f one is pointed 
out as a high spirited little fellow, you may may be sure that he is fond of 
killing flies, tying toys to the dog’s tail, striking you, and crying, as if you 
had struck him back, when he hears his mamma coming. If you are told 
that one of the dear boys has a turn for finding out how everything is made, 
and he must not be checked, as his papa intends him for a civil-engineer, you 
may be sure that the javenile spirit of inquiry will be shown in pulling 
your work-box to pieces, unless you turn his attention to the furniture 
which he should be encouraged to dissect in preference to any other 
property. 
When you have a baby to take care of, some say you should be particular 
in its food ; but if the child cries you have no time for this, and you must 
stop its mouth with anything that comes handiest. Indiscriminate feeding 
is said to lay the foundation of diseases which remain with the child through 
life; but as you do not remain with the child so long, this is not your 
business A nurse who knows thoroughly what she is ahout will keep 
a little Godfrey’s Cordial, or some other opiate, always at hand—but quite 
out of sight—to sooth the infant; for nothing is so distressing to the mother, 
or such a nuisance to yourself, as to hear a child continually crying. When 
there is only one infant these soothing syrups must be cautiously applied, lest 
the necessity for a nurse should terminate altogether, and you are thrown 
out of your situation. ; F 

Au infant sometimes requires example before it will take to its food, and, 
as it is very nice, you may as well eat one half of it first, to encourage the 
infant to eat the other. Use sugar in the children’s food very sparingly, and, 
lest the infant be tempted to want some of the sugar that is saved out of the 
quantity allowed, lose no time in locking it up out of sight in your own tea- 
rey lf you wish to save your beer-money, recollect that milk is heavy 
for children, unless mixed copiously with water. As nothing ought to be 
wasted, you can drink what remains, instead of beer, at your dinner. 

There are many very troublesome duties that some nurses undertake in 
order to amuse the child ; but as Nature is acknowledged to be the test nurse, 

you had better let Nature try her hand at all the hard work, while you con- 
ne yourself to that which is easy. 

When a child reaches acertain age it will begin to want amusement, when, 
if there be no toys, you may give it the poker and tongs, or set it down on 
the floor before the coal-skuttle. Opening and shutting a box is also an 
amusement: and as it involves occasionally the shutting in of the child’s 
own fingers, the operation combines instruction also. Asa child may be 
troublesome while being washed, give it the powder-puff; and as everthing 
goes to the mouth, the dear little thing will commence sucking the powder- 
puff, which will keep it quiet. 

A very interesting age in children is when they begin “ to take notice.” 
When taking a walk with the children it cannot be expected that you can 
always have your eyes on ¢hem, and you must therefore accustom them to 
take care of themselves as much as possible. Besides self-preservation is the 
first law of Nature, and a child cannot be too soon taught to follow it. Thus 
if you are looking about you and the children go into the road, while a car- 
riage is passing, you will probably not be aware of their danger till it is past, 
when you will begin slapping and scolding your little charges that they may 
know better for the future. 

It is a very fine thing to encourage generosity in children, and you should 
therefore talk a great deal to them about the presents you have received on 
birth-days and on other occasions from the little dears in the place where 
you lastlived. This will of course give your mistress a hint as to what she 
ought todo. For the children will naturally ask to be allowed to make you 
presents, and the parents not liking to check the amiable feeling, and desir- 
ous of not being thought shabby in comparison with your former employers, 
will no doubt give—through the hands of the children—what you may have 
occasion for. 

If you have nephews and nieces you may supply them with many little 
articles of dress that are pronounced to be “ past mending.” If your mis- 
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Why can’t Itell you what it will cost? How can I orany woman tell ex 
actly what it will cost? Ot course lodgings—and at Margate, too—are a 
little dearer than living in your own house. Pooh! You know that? 
Well, if you did, Mr. Caudle, I suppose there’s no treason in telliugit. Still, 
if you take ’em for two mouths, they’re cheaper than for one. No, Mr. 
Caudle, I shall not be quite tired of it in one month. No: and it isn’t true 
that I no sooner get out than I want to get home again. To be sure, I was 
tired of Margate three years ago, when you used to leave me to walk about 
the beach by myself, to be staredat through all sorts of telescopes. But you 
dou’t do that again, Mr. Caudle, I can tell you. : ; 

What will 1 do at Margate? Why isn’t there bathing, and picking up 
shells; and arn’t there the packets, with the donkeys; and the last new 
novel—whatever it is, to read—for the only place where I can really relish 
a book is at the sea-side. No, itisn’t that { like salt with my reading, Mr. 
Caupte! I suppose you call that ajoke? You might keep your jokes 
for the day-time, I think. But as { was saying—only you always will inter- 
a me—the ocean always seems to me to open the mind. I see nothing 
to laugh at; but you always laugh when I say anything. Sometimes at the 
escilo—epecialy when the tide’s down—I feel so happy; quite as if I 
could cry. 

When shallI get the things ready ? 
cost?, Oh, there—don’t talk of it. No: we won't go. I shall send for 
the painters to-morrow. What? Ican go and take the children, and you'll 
stay? No, sir: yougo with me, or I don’tstir. I’m not going to be turned 
loose like a hen with her chickens, and nobody to protect me. So we'll go 
on Monday? Eh? 

What will it cost? What a man you are! Why, Caupte, I’ve been 
reckoning that, with buff slippers and all, we can't well do it ander seventy 
pounds. No; I won’t take away the slippers, aud say fifty: it’s seventy 
pounds, and no less. Of course, what’s over will be so much saved. Cav- 
DLE, What aman youare! Well, shall we go on Monday? What do you 
say—Youw'll see? There’sadear. Then, Monday. 

‘ Anything for a chance of peace,’ writes Caupte ‘I consented to the 
trip, for I thought I might sleep better in a change of bed.’ 

——@——_— 
ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A MONEYED RELATION. 
The visionary alchymists of old 
Tortur’d their lives to turn base lead to gold ; 
But all in vain! for after all their pains, 
The only thing they turn’d was their own brains! 
But now the meanest wretch that wears a rag, 
Without the aid of alchymy, can brag 
That he can turn to gold e’en an old coat! 
Thus want brings with it its own antidote ; 
Aud a poor devil needs not fear starvation 
So long as he can go to ove relation, 
Who only asks, as proof of the connection, 
That he will leave some rience of his affection! 
My Uncle: a poem. 


For next Sunday? What will it 
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No fewer than twelve ships arrived at Liverpool on Monday, froin Aus- 
trian ports, laden with corn and other grain, amounting in all to nearly 
15,000 quarters. 

The General Steam Navigation Company’s ship James Watt, which ar- 
rived at the St. Katherine’s wharf on Monday evening from Havre, had on 
board, besides a variety of other articles of French produce, nearly one 
thousand baskets of cherries, of fine quality and in excellent condition. 

It is said that some cattle-feeders have begun to use molasses for fattening 
their stock; and if Porto Rico molasses should be admitted, the supply will 
be cheap and abundant. 

Government has received a despatch from the Governor of South Aus- 
tralia announcing the discovery of a considerable deposit of guano upon 
Lawrence Island, lying in latitude 38° 28’ South, longitude 141° 35’ East, 
immediately off Cape Nelson, and within the territory of New South Wales. 
This deposit is represented as being less rich than that in South America ; 
but this is accounted for from the sample having been taken from the sur 
face Captain Gray expresses an opinion that guano will be found on many 
islands on all the coasts of New Holland. The Colonial Office has trans- 
mitted this information to Lloyd’s. 


The first monthly mail to China direct by the over-land ronte was des- 





tress notices that the stock of children’s things diminish, you can suggest that 
* things won't last forever,” which often passes as an apology for a sensible 
diminution iv the number of the stock of pinafores. You may observe that 
Master So-and-so is such “a spirited little fellow, that he does wear his things 
out very fast,” and your mistress will be satisfied if she thinks her child’s 
spirit has caused half his wardrobe to evaporate 
if you follow all these instructions to the letter you will make as good a 

Nursery-Maid as the best of them. 

a 

From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECT URES. 


MRS, CAUDLE ‘ WISHES TO KNOW IF THEY’RE GOING TO THE SE4-SIDE, OR NOT, 
THIS SUMMER—THAT’S ALL.’ 

Hot? Yes itis hot. I’m sure one might as well be in an oven as intown 
this weather. You seem to forget it’s July, Mr. Caudle, I’ve been waiting 
quietly—liave never spoken; yet not a word have you said of the sea-side 
yet. Not that I care for it myself--oh,no; my health isn’t of the slightest 
consequence. And, indeed, I was going to say—bu: | won't—that the soon- 
er, perhaps, I’m out of this world, the better. Oh, yes: I dare say you think 
so—of course you do, else you wouldn’t lie there saying nothing. You’re 
enough to aggravate a saint, Caudle ; but you shan’t vex me. No; I’ve 
made up my mind, and never intend to let you vex me again. Why should 
I worry myself? 

Butall I want to ask you is this: do you intend to go to the sea-side this 
summer? Yes? you'll go to Gravesend? Then you'll go alone, that’s 
all I know, Gravesend! You might as well empty a salt-cellar in the New 
River, and call that the seaside. What? It’s handy for business? There 
you are again! I can never speak of taking a little enjoyment, bu you 
fling your business in my teeth. I’m sure you never let business stand in 
the way of your own pleasure, Mr. Caudle—not you. It would be all the 
better for your family if you did. 

You know that Matilda wants sea-bathing; you know it, or ought to 
know it, by the looks of the child; and yet—I know you, Caudle—you'd 
have let the summer pass over, and never said a word about the matter.— 
What do you say? Margate’s so expensive? Notatali. I’m sure it will 
be cheaper for us in the end: for if we don’t go, we shall all be ill—every 
one of us—in the winter. Not that my health is of any consequence: [ 
know that wellenough. It never was yet. You know Margate’s the only 
place I can eat a breaktast at, and yet you talk of Gravesend! But what’s 
my eating to you? You wouldn’t care if I never eat atall. You never 
watch my appetite like any other husband, otherwise you’d have seen what 
it’s come to. 

What do you say? How much will it cost? There you are, Mr. Cau- 

dle, with your meanness again. When you want to go yourself te Black- 
wall or to Greenwich, you never ask, how much will itcost? What? You 
never go to Blackwall? Ha! 1 dun’t know that; and if you don’t, that’s 
nothing at alltodowith it, Yee, you can give a guinea a plate for white- 
bait for yourself. No, sir; I’m nota foolish woman; and I know very 
well what I’m talking about—nc body better. A guinea for whitebait for 
yourself, when you grudge a pint of shrimps for your poor family. Eh 7— 
You don't grudge 'em anything? Yes, it’s very well for you to lie there and 
say SO. What willit cost? It's no matier what it will cost, for we won't 
go.at all now. No; we'll stay at home. We shall all be ill in the winter 
—€very one of us, all but you; and nothing ever makes you ill. I’ve no 
doubt we shall all be laid u , and there’ll be a doctor’s bill as long as a rail- 
road ; but never mind that. Tes better—much beiter—to pay for nasty physic 
than for tresh air and wholesome salt water. Don’t call me ‘woman’ and 
ask ‘ what it will cost” 1 tell you, if you were to lay the money down be- 
fore me on that quilt, | wouldn’t go now—certainly not. It’s beter we should 
all be sick ; yes, then you'll be pleased. 7 

That's right, Mr. Caudle; go to sleep. It’s like your unfeeling self! I’m 
talking of our all being laid up; and you, like any stone, turn round, and be- 
gin to go tosleep. Well, I think that's a preity insult! How can you sleep 
with such a splinter in your flesh ? Lsuppose you mean to call me the splin- 
ter ?—and after the wife I’ve been to you! But no, Mr. Candle, you may 
call me what you please; you'll not make me ¢ ry now. What? Don’? 
Ha! that’s your gratitude ! ~ But none of you men deserve that any woman 
should love you. My poor heart! 

_Everybody else canjgo out of town except us. Ha! if I'd only married 
Simmons—W hat? Why didn’t I? Yes, that’s all the thanks | get. 
Simmons? Ob, you know very well who Simmonsis. He'd have treated 
moa little better, I thiuk. Hewasagentleman. You can’t tell ? May be 
not; but Icantell. With such weather as this, to stay melting in London 
and when the painters are coming in! You won't have the painters in? 

But you must; and if they once come in, I’m determined that none of us 
shall stir then. Painting in July, with a family in the house! We shall all 
be poisoned, of course; but what do you care for that? 


Who's | 


patched on Tuesday. It will be conveyed to Ceylon by the Oriental Steam 
Company’s vessels carrying the Calcutta mails; and at Ceylon will be trans- 
| ferredto one of the same Company’s vessels forming the branch-line between 
Ceylon and Hongkong, touching at Penang and Singapore. By this ar- 
rangement, Hong-kong is brought within forty-eight days’ post of London. 
To celebrate the event, the Directors of the Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company give an entertainment to Sir Henry Pottinger, to-day. 

The Great Britain steam-ship arrived at Kingstown Harbour on Sunday. 
It is supposed that no fewer than 25,000 persons went from Dublin on that 
day to gaze at the leviathan. 

The Corporation of the city of Loudon have forwarded a donation of one 
hundred guineas in aid of the funds of the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest; which is at present situate at Chelsea, but will shortiy 
be removed to the western wing of the new building now in course of erec- 
tion at Brompton. 

A diminutive steam-boat has commenced plying on the river Lea, be- 
tween Lea-Bridge Road and Tottenham. It is thirty-two feet long, and 
only five feet wide. 

Mr. Green made his 301st aerial voyage on Wednesday. He ascended in 
his balloon from Cremorne House, Chelsea, accompanied by seven passen- 
gers. The descent was safely accomplished at Hornechurch, in Essex. 

Captain Charles De Salis, of the Scots Fusileer Guards, a gentleman in hi§ 
twenty-fourth year, met with a fatal accident on Wednesday evening. He 
was passing along Victoria Row, Pimlico, on horseback, when the animal 
he was riding stumbled and fell, and in falling rolled over its rider; who 
received a concussion of the brain or fracture of the skull, besides other 
serious injuries. He was insensible till his death, which occurred on Thurs- 
day night. The deceased was one of the sons of the Countess De Salis, and 
was unmarried. 

In reply to questioning from some of his constitutents, electors of Cork 
city, Mr. Sergeant Murphy has signified that he declines to give his adhe- 
sion to the Repeal Association. 

Mr. Steele is on a mission in the North, for the purpose of ‘ pacifying’ the 
people. He distributes an address from the Repeal Association printed on 
orange and green paper, and harangues the crowd. While he was speaking 
from a coach at Cavan, a man called out ‘ Groan him!’ whereupon the paci- 
fier exclaimed—‘ You infernal ruffian ! I am giving the —— such warning 
as may prevent some of them from joining the Molly Maguires, and othérs 
from assailing the legal processions of the Orangemen in July ; and you want 
to interrupt me. I suppose you are one of the infamous Paddy M’Kews, 
hired to create disturbance and bloodshed. 

In the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, the other day, a Miss White, liy- 
ing in Dublln, obtained 250/. damages for false imprisonment, against the 
husband of Mrs. Seaver, a lady who had Miss White confined for six hours 
in a station-house on a charge of stealing a gold ring. 

Sir John Hope, of Pinkie, was on Wednesday elected for the County of 
Edinburgh, without any opposition. 

It is stated ‘on authority,’ ‘ that it is the intention of the King of Holland 
shortly to visit this country, and that his Majesty may be expected the week 
after next.’ 

The abdication of Don Carlos has dismayed others besides his mere loyal 
subjects, namely, his crediters—persons who have advanced money to the 
Pretender, and see no attempt made to obtain a guarantee for the payment 
of their claims. , 

Mr. Joseph Somes, the most eminent shipowner of London, died on Wed- 
nesday, at his residence in Bow Road, after a few hours’ illness. After trans- 
acting business at home on Tuesday morning, he went, in his usual health 
and spirits, to attend a Railway Committee at the House of Commons: at 
two o'clock he was taken ill, in one of the Committee-rooms; medical aid 
was summoued ; he was carried home; and he expired next morning. Mr. 
Somes had risen to great wealth from a very humble condition: his father 
was a waterman and a lighterman; he intended his son for the same profes 
sion, and the youth was actually bound at Waterman’s Hall; but subsequently 
abandoned the oars and sculls for the more lucrative business of shipbuilding, 
which led to shipowning. He became so extensive anowner, that his ‘ fleet’ 
is spoken of asa ‘nursery for seamen ; its regulations favourably developing 
| the sailor-like qualities of all employed Latterly, Mr. Somes took an ac- 
| tive part in the affairs of the New Zealand Company, of which he was gov- 
| ern our; and, jon the death of Sir John Seale, be entered the house of Com- 
| mons as Member for Dartmouth. It is said that his property amounted to 
two millions sterling. 


| 





| 


The London Correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail, writing on 
Saturday last, says—‘ Lord Stanley’s mismanagement of the colony of New 
Zealand (what did he ever interfere with that he did not mismanage ?) was 
near causing a break-up of the Cabinet on Thursday. Seventeen Tories 
voted against the Government; and upwards of thirty, who had intended to 
do so, were induced to walk out of the House. As it was, ifthe Whigs had 
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used any diligence, they must have had as signala triumph on the division 
as they unquestionably had in the debate.’ . ir 
The hopes for the crops, of all kinds, and in all parts of the United King- 
dom, are most favourable ; though the heavy rains that have fallen is week- 
are not considered advantageous for the hay. 
en 


Davietics. 


Ask any Committee May.—Did you ever know a Railway from a place 
no one knows where, to a place no one ever heard of before, with branches 
everywhere, of which the gradients were not easy, the cuttings few, the 
tunnelling next to nothing, and the traffic immense ?—Punch. 





A FEW NEW WORDS FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 
Atpertise. ‘To fail in design—to alter for the worse. 
Brovenampicatr. To talk a great deal to little purpose. 

Bunnic-Verse. A term applied to poetry. or composition, not understood, 
or, if understood, not worth understanding. ; 
ELtexsrorsection. The act of sending a wanderer home to his friends 

against his own will. 
Ferranpic. Fabulous—very imaginative. 
Gisesipious. Unaccountable. 
Grauamitive. Inquisitive about other people’s affairs. 
Oconneuization Distraction, anarchy, confusion, discord ; also beggary. 
Peetonic. Ambiguous. 
PeeLversotious. Given to turning—not to be depended upon.—Punch. 

Fautts on nota Sipes.—Members in England, and Deputies in France, 
are always comparing the navies of the two countries, and their complaints 
are so much alike, that from their catalogue of faults, it would seem to be, 
as far as the number of efficient ships is concerned, literally six on one side 
and half-a-dozen on the other. Let us hope this is so far true that it will be 
a long time before there is known to be any real difference between them, 
—Punch. 

A Morro ror Mr. Georce Rouixs.—‘ Grandis in wtherio . . . . . auctio 
fiat Olympo coganturque Dei vendere quidquid habent.’—Martial, b it. 
Epigram 4.—(Literally translated :) May there be a grand auction on 
Mount Olympus, and may the Gods be obliged to part with the last article 
of furniture. 

Tue Heicat or Monat Coursce.—Bowing from the top of a Kensingtn 
’bus to a lady with whom you have danced at Avmack’s the night before. 

EPIGRAM. 
Of all pursuits which stir ap men’s suspicions, 
The sorriest is “a trading politician.” 





: — 
OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
I their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign menutacturers and manutactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
quality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ onpes ience. There may be found 
‘Fable Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block aod Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 °jJ. B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 





URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
N coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention ot the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Facuity as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administer d to the most delicate in- 
fant ; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickness extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle w ill be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders tor Drugs, Chemic als and general 
merchandize, on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. a2. 


yO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and persons 
wishing to go into extensive business. ‘That excellent Mill Property anc Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists ef up- 
wards of 359 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state ot ci Itivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, andfaffor¢s upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merehant’s store, For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington a dig 
Toronto. as Om. 
{GH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Direcrors.—The Honourable George 
H Moffatt, David Toriance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq 
isq., John Young, Esq. 7 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A, 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, k neland.) Se ond 
Masier—Mr. ‘I’. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Wr it- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordont (late of the Madras College, St 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. . 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the S« hoo] after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 7 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and tor the Preparatory, 12s. per month. * 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian ‘ 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
distributed amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their } roficiency and good cone 
duct. 

The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
ablist sat’y m 


F.sq., B. H. Le- 
., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 





Montreal, Se tember 21. 1844. 
TW\O BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK.—The undersigned, baving a 
piece of ground at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, the @arth 
of which would make very good Brick, would make some satistactory arravpgement by 
way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable nan. A right to put 
out a dock attaches to the ground, Sloops can run to Hastings generally all the winter, 
and this would be the nearest point from which brick is brought to this city. ‘ 
Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall street, New York, 


jy 26. 


OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. — 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to thew inportations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do we ll to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages In completing 
their selections at une establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. ; 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
vacked by an experienced hand. . om ‘ 
, Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maiden-Lane. 


PARKER HOUSE, 
New-Bedford, 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. 


a J a ———— 
EF ARM WANTED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science o agriculture, 

wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser Is Ww illing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person baving a property of orige 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a b: i system ot ¢ ultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had 
“ Agricola,” at this office. j7 tf 


c ARVER & HALL,—Archntects, Engineers, Builting ani Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall 
4 st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st, Philadelphia. 

Plans, Specifications and Estimates for =—- 

yr: ings and Specifications for patent right . 

Real Eetave boseas one re: , Money Loaned and Invested, Property Lease l,and Rents 
Collected. y Se je28 ly 
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ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY —The Subscriber respectfully informs the p ub- 
NV lic, that he will have the above well known s¢ a bathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. F amilies des rous of obtaining rooms, 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. 


my3l 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON, 


RS, POWELL & DIOSSY, OCULISTS, 261 Broadway cor. of Warren sts., N. Y.— 
] Confine their practice te DISEASES OF THE Eve, and operations upon that organ. 
Antinie ca ene tte ried, Without pain,) that can with difficulty bedistinguished from 
the natural. Pers me at a distance can receive advice and medicines, by accurately dee 
scribing their case. ND Liv i jvi9 tf 
' — kT 5 AND LIV © RPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
“TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND Df\ BKPOOL.- rea stern 
Ne) _ - a ’s steam ships, the ‘* GREAT W EST ERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B.R Mathews Eel! , Commander ; the “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
pow er, Lieut. Jawes Hosken, R.N. ¢ ommander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
» Lieut. J 


GREAT WESTERN. 





From Liverpool. 


From New York. 











Saturday ...crececceceeeeerees May 17, 1845 | Thursday.... » 12, 1945 
Saturday.-+e+eeess s+ @erees July », do | Thursday eeeceee SI, do 
Saturday-«eeseeceeceseees .-Aug. 23, do | Thurs AF vcccccevesovcecoeseses . 18, do 
Saturday scecsecececeececevees es Ey GO. PR bb ccccncséevcenstvcouel 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday .....+-- a lf 1845 | I oo tcseressdccoveesesseel Aug. 30, 1845 
MEET 605 6000060880000¢ S A, . eae Oct. 25, do 
Saturday........... . GO | Saturday.......ccccccoscccceseses Dec. 20, do 





Fare per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 8190, and $5 Stewari’s fees. 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAPFN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
New York, Soth May, 1945: mvt. 
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Xmpervial Parliament. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
House of Commons, June 17. 
Mr. CHARLS BULLER moved, ‘ That this House will resolve jg! _ 
a Committee, to consider the state of the Colony of New Zealand and the 
case of the New Zealand Company.’ . ; Pi length 
Hiss h, setting forth the reasons for his motion, was oe | of great ao , 
occupying nearly four hours in the delivery, snd filling e _ A - ms 
columns of the Morning Chronicle. He appealed, as a member of the - 
Zealand Company, to the House, to prevent the rights of pm pare y 
from being violated in the persons of the Company, oon eS arbitrary re- 
pudiation or disingenuous misconstruction. The indivi grevente 
however, was lost in the far greater case of public minnanagee ; . i he 
was willing to waive the letter of the contract, and to rest all their c _— 
on the equity of the case. He assumed at starting, that the House —_-. 
with him as to the advantages of colonization; and he vividly described the 
reat natural resources of New Zealand as a field for settlement ; capable ~ 
it is, by its internal riches and maritime position, of becoming the — o 
the South—mistress of the Southern Ocean. Its attractions long ago Crew 
colonists to its shores; and to such an extent has “land-sharking” been 
carried, that in 1838, twenty-three persons, employed by the exe = 
sionary Society, alone sent in claims for 196,000 acres of .- = e nie 
Heny Williams obtained 11,000 acres, Mr. Fairburn 40,000, t 2 pers 
Mr. Taylor 50,000. In 1825, Hengi, a chiet who resided in England under 
care of the Missionaries, introduced fire-arms in great quantities, which led 
to wars of extermination; and that, combined with the introduction of ar- 
dent spirits and other causes—among them the substitution of the blanket 
for the mat, which induces fevers—-menaces the absolute extinction of the 
. oor Zealanders are savages in the proper sense of the term ; having 
beenhabitually and rather obstinately addicted to cannibalism ; inferior in aris 
and government to the Caffres of Southern Africa or the Indians of Ameri- 
ca, but partaking of the Negro’s tractable character, and having even some 
turn for agriculture; while there is no repugnance of races between him 
and the White. There are probably but 100,000 people in all New Zealand, 
with a territory equal in extent to the United Kingdom, and almost all of 
those are confined to the Northern half of the North Island. The civilized 
man is bound to treat with kindness the weaker race with whom he is plac- 
ed in contact; but to deny the right of man to cultivate the wilderness is 
absurd and even wicked; and both lawyers and moralists have agreed that 
the savage can only be considered as entitled to the o— he actually occu- 
pies. For Europeans to occup the remainder can do the aboriginal inhabi- 
tant no narm. Make him such lavish payment as he will accépt, and you 
merely inflict the greater injury on the object of your mistaken bounty, by 
inflaming his passions. Against such a result the New Zealand Company 
endeavoured to guard, by making provisions for the Natives less in direct 
payments—though even in that shape probably more was given than Penn 
ave for Pennsylvania—than by making a reserve equal to one-tenth of all 
the lands in every settlement, to be an inheritance for the New Zealand 
chiefs ; that tenth, in the town of Wellington alone, is already valued at 20,- 
000. It was huped that the mass of the Natives would become labourers; 
and that in such way the two races would become assimilated. That scheme 
for saving the Natives from humiliation and degradation has beenthwarted by 
a narrow and unsound policy of an opposite kind; Mr. Buller recounted the 
discovery and taking possession of New Zealand by Captain Cook in 1769; 
its annexatton to the colony of New South Wales; the subsequent attempt 
by a fiction to waive the sovereignty of this country, and to recognize the 
“independence” of tueislands, as-declared by some chiefs at the instigation 
of Mr. Bushby ; the giving — of all that tomfoolery to reality, when, spur- 
red by areport that the French were about to send outa penal colony, a 
colony was originated and sent out. Almost at the same time, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Palmerston—who would not “stand any 
nonsense’—demauded explanations of the Colonial Office; and Captain 
Hobson was instructed to procure the cession of the sovereignty. The re- 
sult was the “treaty of Waitangi,” negociated by Captain Hobson's agents, 
at the cost of a blanket for each signature, and in some instances a glass of 
rum to boot; atreaty which was over-ridden by Captain Hobson before it 
was concluded, since he finally took possession of the greater part of the 
islands on the title of discovery, without waiting for signatures. ‘The treaty 
contains an article confirming to the Natives the full and undisturbed posses. 
sion of their lands, estates, fisheries, &c.—the common provision on taking 
ssession of any country for securing to the inhabitants undisturbed posses- 
sion of their property : but Mr. Buller argued, that it must be constraed 
to refer to private property alone, and not to sovereignty, and therefore 
that it could not properly obstruct the settlement of the unoccupied lands. 

Another article in the treaty forbade any direct dealing between the Na- 
tive and the White man: but those whose interest it was to revive ‘land- 
sharking’ set the Natives against that provision, intended to protect them — 
They began to repudiate the treaty, and quarrelled among themselves for 
the right to sell land; aud under their pressure, Captain Fitzroy, disregard- 
ing an act of Parliament which fixed the Government price of land at 1/. an 
acre, first allowed it to be bought direct from the Natives on a ‘fee’ to Gov- 
ernment of 10s., and then reduced the ‘ fee’ to 1d. pia pe sae indeed, 
is the legitimate result of the interpretation which Lord Stanley put upon 
the treaty of Waitangi, in making it recognise Native property in the unoc- 
cupied lands ; and therefore Lord Stanley, and not Captain Fitzroy, sheuld 
be blamed. The interpretation was but a part of a policy systematically 
hostile to the colonization of New Zealand ; for that, in truth, has been at the 
bottom of the whole mischief,—the hostility felt by the Colonial Oflice to 
the colonization of New Zealand. 

Mr. Buller described the attempt of the first colonists to establish some 
kind of rule among themselves ; Captain Hobson’s being sent as Governor, 
and his location of the Colonial Government at Auckland, far away trom the 
English settlements; the wild speculation in land fostered by the officials, 
whichsoon exhausted the capital of the Auckland speculators and reduced the 
town to beggary and stagnation; the hostile temper which made Captain 
Hobson seud soldiers to Wellington to reduce the settlers, who only desi- 
derated the presence of government, to submission—his crimping of settlers 
for Auckland, his successive appointment of two Magistrates who were oblig- 
ed to be removed for gross misconduct—the appointment of Mr. Clarke, a 

unsmith and catechist, to be ‘ Protector of the Aborigines,’ with his son, a 

d of eighteen, for Sub-Inspector. 

In spite of all this mismanagement, the process of colonization went on : 
Wellington, New Plymouth, and Nelson, were settled—a supply of labour 
was furnished—rowds and useful public works were set on foot; for the 
Company, originally forced by Lord Glenelg to assume the character of a 
trading corporation, so far from being one instituted for the sake of gain, 
sold its lands and expended the proceeds in public objects, leaving a very 
small proportion to pay the expenses of its establishment. When Lord John 
Russell heard that New Zealand had become a British colony, he recognised 
what was always the principle of our law, the repudiation of all purchases 
from the savages, who, having no title but occupancy, cannot of course con- 
fer alarger right: but he relaxed the rigour of that principle, and, regard- 
ing the promotion ofa European settlement as a meritorious consideration, 
he made an agreement with the Company, (in 1840,) undertaking to grant 
land to them at the rate of an acre for every 53. expended, on condition of 
relinquishing all title derived from the Natives. That sense of the agree- 
ment was plain ; it has been confirmed by the subsequent avowal ot Lord 
John; anh on the strength of it, the New Zealand Company embarked in 
em Pp dee enterprises. In the Colony, however, the authorities con- 
strued it to mean that the Company must prove the validity of the purchase 
from the Natives. Lord Stanley has suppcrted that interpretation ; and told 
the Company, that if dissatisfiedthey might ‘go tolaw.’ Thus pressed by 
the bad faith of Goverument, the Company accepted a new agreement from 
Lord Stanley, [in May, 1$43,] under which they were to be put in posses- 
sion of their lands as helders with a prima facie tie to defend their position 
against Native or other claimants. Captain Fitzroy was sent out as the new 
Governor, with instructions from Lord Stauley, which were kept secret from 
the Company until February, 1843 ; when they proposed to refer the whole 
matter to a Select Committee, composed of five opponenis and ten support- 
ers of the present Government; for three of those ten, three others suggest- 
ed by Mr ? Hope were substitated > yet that committee, so composed, adopt- 
ed resolutions so favourable to the Company, that Mr. Buller intended to 
propose the aloption of the same resolutions by the House. The arbitration 
of that Committee, however, has been set aside; and by the last accounts, 
Captain Fitzroy had been thirteen months in the colony without putting the 
Company in possession of a single acreof land. The result has been calami- 
tous to the settlements ; and many of the colonists are re-emigrating te other 
colonies, or returning home in despair. 

Meanwhile, nothing whatever bas been done for the Natives, whose inte- 
rests were thie pretext for this hostile policy. Onthe contrary, the Natives 
have been permitted and encouraged to commit such outrages on the White 
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prived of his revenue by the ruin of the colony, Captain Fitzroy has resorted 
to the wildest vagaries to recruit his finances, till at length he has come to 
the old Spanish tax on the sale of all kinds of property. For those extrava- 
ancies, Lord Stanley, who appointed and upheld Captain Fitzroy, is to 
omnes and Mr Buller called upon the House for redress. He stated, that 
if the House went into Committee, he should move all the resolutions passed 
by the Select Committee last year, except the first, which, as it censured the 
Company for settling the country without leave, it would be hypocrisy in 
him to move. He might also propose some additions, called for by the al- 
teration of circumstances since the Committee’s resolutions were passed.— 
[Such isa meagre outline of the heads of Mr. Buller’s speech ; which was 
closely woven inits texture, and filled up with proofs and illustrations. We 
subjoin extracts ; somewhat puzzled where to choose, the whole was so ex- 
cellent. 
Diminetion of the Native race.—‘The decline of their numbers was so 
large as to be visible to superficial observation. Some districts, formerly 
peopled, are now absolutely uninhabited. A tribe of 2,000 in one place is 
reduced to fifty, another of equal numbers to twelve survivors. * * * 
Of the race which I have thus described, there appear not to exist in the 
whole extent of New Zealand more, if so many as 100,000 inhabitants.— 
There is one little island which may be regarded as uninhabited ; the Middle 
Island, far the largest of the three, we may call uninhabited also, as its in- 
habitants are supposed not to amount to 1,500 in an extent as large as Eng- 
land and the Lowlands of Scotland. In the Southern half of the Northern 
Island there are not 10,000 inhabitants. Almost the entire native popula- 
tion is to be found in the- Northern half of the Northern Island.’ 
Natural right to waste land.— 1 know no principleof reason, no precept 
of revelation, that gives the inhabitants of one valley in New Zealand a right 
to appropriate a neighbouring unoccupied valley in preference to the Eng- 
lishman, who cannot find the means of subsistence at home. {[ apply to the 
savage no principle which [ should not apply to the most civilized people of 
the world. If by any unimaginable calamity the population of France, for 
instance, were reduced from the thirty-five millious which it now maintains, 
to 200,000, which is about the proportion of the population of New Zealand, 
and if these 200,000 were almost limited to Brittany and Normandy, and 
cultivated, as the New Zealanders do, no more than one acre in a thousand, 
do you think we should allow this handful of men to devote that fine coun- 
try to perpetual barrenness? Do you think that every neighbouring na- 
tion would not deem itself justified in pouring ont its destitute myriads to 
obtain their food from the soil on which weeds and wolves would otherwise 
subsist alone? It seems to me wicked to dispute the right of man to culti- 
vate the wilderness. Justice demands, no doubt, that if civilized man, when 
thus seeking new fields for hislabour, be brought in contact with a rude 
and weaker race, he is bound to treat his new neighbour with the utmost 
fairness and kindness, Not merely are we bound not to deprive him of any 
actual possession which he enjoys, but justice requires that we should doour 
best to prevent his being thrown into a position of relative inferiority, and 
to insure an improvement in his condition corresponding with the general 
improvement of his country. I know not how, in this respect, we can lay 
down any better principles than those recognized, and almost always acted 
on, by our ancestors. They never pretended to assert a right of depriving 
the Indian of his possessions. The principle of our law, in conformity with 
the general law of nations, was, that in settling among savages, it was not 
oar duty to recognize in them any rights of which they themselves had no 
conception, or to create for them some fiction of right analogous to the pro 
prietary rights of modern Europe. Therule laid down by Vatel, by all 
writers on the law of nations, and by our own lawyers, is that in dealing 
with the savage who possesses no notion‘of individual property in land, or of 
a power of alienating it, it is sufficient to recognize his right to that which he 
actually uses, and no more. The same writers have always maintained that 
the civilized man had a right to limit the Indian in his wasteful use of large 
tracts forthe chase. In New Zealand no such difficulty occurred: the sa- 
vage did not hant; his occupations of land were as definite as any in Euro- 
pean fields; they consisted of the ground which he had actually cleared.— 
if you left him this, what injury did you do him by occupying the remaind- 
er? You took from him nothing which any lawyer or moralist ever regard- 
ed as his property.’ 

Lavish throwing away of land.—‘ The Legislative Council states, that in- 
quiry had shown that the Crown could notat the outside claim more than 
1,700,000 of the 60,000,000 acres of available land in New Zealand: and 
that the other 53,000,000 of acres were the private property of 100,000 Na- 
tives, who had never cultivated 100.000 acres. The Crown being under en- 
gagements as to about, 1,500,000 acres, has in fact about 200,000 for its 
whole demesne. All the rest is to be the property of the Natives; and in 
their hands is to be the prize of land-sharks, and the cause of ruin to the Na- 
tives 

Lord Stanley's regard for Native rights.—The Select Committee sug- 
gested a tax of 2d. an acre on unoccupied lands, with forfeiture on non pay- 
ment; but lands occupied by Natives to be exempt. “ Lord Stanley says, 
‘It is, of course, intended thatthe tax should apply to all lands claimed as 
the property of Native tribes, and not in actual cultivation; and, I presume, 
it is contemplated that non-payment of the tax shall be followed by confis 
cation of a portion of the lends equivalent to the amount of the tax unpaid.’ 
Now, the Committee clearly meant no such thing; for as they had just before 
said that all lands in New Zealand not granted, and not actually occupied or 
enjoyed by the Natives, were Crown lands, they never could have intended 
any thing so absurd as that the Crown should tax its own waste lands, and 
confiscate them for its own non-payment to itself. But Lord Stanley tells 
Captain Fitzroy that he may have some difficulty in dealing with the tribes 
only partially subject to his authority, aud that withal he will have to go 
gingerly to work , ‘though,’ he adds, ‘if it can be peacefully effected tit would 
appear to suggest an easy mode of obtaining a large amount of disposable 
land,—as easy as robbery always is to the stronger party And this is the 
end of all Lord Stanley’s respect for treaties and Native rights! He loudly 
declares that the whole land is the Native’s, and that he will protect him in 
it — all attempts to take it from him; then he tips his Governor the 
wink, and says slyly, ‘clap on a land-tax and you will get the whole in a 
few years.’ 

Colonization as conducted by the Company.— In spite of all this mis- 
management, the Company’s settlements went on, and new settlements were 
formed ut New Plymouth and Nelson. And here, as not having been then 
amember of the Company, or in any way a party to the measures which [ 
praise, | may without any reserve express my admiration for its system of 
colonization. By expending in emigration 16s. out of the 20s. or 30s. paid 
for every acre sold by it, it secured a large supply of labour to its settlements. 

By this means capitalists were induced to embarkin the new colony. The 
settlers were not let to chance or their own efforts for the construction of 
roads and public works. The Company, without being under any obliga- 
tions of this kind, opened a large extent of roads into the interior, at Wel- 
lington and New Plymouth. At Nelson it augmented the price of its land, 
in order to have a fund to devote to public works. It wantiueiier: it sought 
to provide, not merely the means of material comfort aud progress to the 
new settlements, but to give them. from their very origin, those institutions 
whereby the higher objects of civilized and Christian men are furthered. It 
devoted a portion of the purchase-money to the foundation of educational in- 
stitutions, and another to the endowment of the Bishopric, which had been 
established through the exertions of the founders of the Company. So im- 
pressed were the public with the value of such institutions, that we found 
them ready to embark larger sums for settlements in which these advan- 
tages were secured, than in those where we had undertaken to provide 
merely a supply of labour. In the same space of time, we sold more acres 
for 30s. a-piece at Nelson, than we had sold for 20s. at Wellington. And the 
result of our system was such a commencement of colonization as has not 
been seen for two centuries. We got men of property to invest it in New 
Zealand, with the intention not of making arapid fortane by speculation in 
land, but making their home and that of their descendants in that distant 
country. We got men of the first rank and family to become settlers ; and 
we thus contrived to join with the simplicity and enterprise of anew society 
the refinement of English manners and the control of a public opinion con- 
genial with our own.’ 

Claims of the Settlers.— Putting the Company aside, however, the poor 
settlers in Cook’s Strait had committed no offence. Some of them, men of 
the highest classes, had quitted fair prospects in England, hoping that in a 
new country a yet fairer future was open to theirenergies. Others were la- 
bourers, whom, humble as their position was, we must praise for the un- 
usual spirit of enterprise which induced them to submit to that long veyage, | 
and live in a strange country. Such men as these, thus combating, thus 
gallantly surmounting the Opposition of the wilderness, thus bettering their 
own lot without trenching on any other man’s comfort, would surely bave 
excited the sympathy of any just and kindly man. [have been reading la- 
tely a book, by Mr. Jerningham Wakefield, one of the first settlers in Cook's 
Strait, giving a plain, unpretending, and therefore all the more interesting 
narrative of the first events of these settlements. 1 know nuthing more af- 
fecting than the accounts which he gives of the improvements which he saw, 
whenever, after an absence of afew months, he visited Wellington, or New 





settlers, that a war of extermination between the races is imminent. Des 








Plymouth, or Nelson. Incidents of the pettiest character and every day fa- 
miliarty in oxr lives, are the great epochs in his chronicle of a new society, 
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Now he describes to yon the landing of a body of emigrants, their first rade 
shifts, their cheerful and unselfish community in labuur ; then he describes 
the spot with log-houses and incipient gardens, and the flowers, fruits, vege- 


tables, and harvests of England. Every ste th : 
nicled. It would be lanpessible for any be P in the progress is duly chro- 


d. 4 ‘ r me, by collecting these images together, 
to raise in your minds that impression which the book, without heaving to 
do so, creates by these incidental touches. It is an impression of t in- 
dustry, great comfort, above all, of rapid, steady, secure progress. You feel 
that here atleast all the first discomforts and perils of a colony are got over. 
There is no ap ce of external hostility. The savages are areal | into la- 
bourers and domestic servants, attached to the various families of the colo- 
nists, accustoming themselves to European habits and European comforts. 
It seems certain that the colony will very soon be independent of external 
supplies of food ; nay, that before long it will be able to purchase luxuries, 
by exports of food, and wool, and oil, and flax, and timber. All that 
these pore needed or asked, was to continue unmolested in their honest 
toil. I think a wise ruler could have had no mixture of feeling in contem- 
plating such a scene. He must have seen with pleasure the titute en- 
abled by honest industry to raise the food which he wanted, and the un- 
touched forest made subservient to the good of man. He would have said, 
‘Go on, and God’s blessing on your labours; and count on me for being 
ever ready and willing to aid and encourage you, and turn out of your 
any harm that evil mischance may bring across it.’ I cannot doubt, if some 
good angel had taken Lord Stanley to the spot and shown him this fair scene, 
or had thought and inquiry brought the image of things as they were before 
his eyes, that, as he is not a bad man wine thinks, he would not have al- 
lowed himseif to be led away by official jealousies aud the animosities of in« 
terested subordinates ; that he never would have wreaked on those 
colonists the a er which the uncourtly letters of the New Zealand Com- 
pany had provoked: that he never would have marred this fair prospect by 

ringing the dulldelays of an anomalous litigation to arrest this industry, 
and by stimulating the savage and the settler into fearful and needless cal- 
lision.’ 

Native titles, and the absurdity of making them the subject of judicial 
investigation.—‘ After all, the settling these questions with a Native tribe 
was a matter not of law, but rather, if [ may apply so fine-sounding a term 
to a negocitation with savages, of diplomacy ; and should have been quietly 
settled, instead of resorting to the forms of judicial proceedings. i know 
not what was got by such forms except infinite confusion and perjury, Put 
the savage into the witness-box, and give him to understand that if he de- 
nies his bargain, or swears that he misunderstood it, he shall have a fresh lot 
of muskets and tobacco, or of dollars to purchase them, and you may depend 
upon man in his natural state being such an unbounded liar that there is no 
amount of falsehood at which he will stick. The evidence of the Natives. 
with the exception of a chief or two, simply served to confuse a very plain 
transaction; and the very nature of the rights to be determined rendered 
any satisfactory results impossible, even on the best évidence. One tribe 
was on the land; and occupation gave ita right. Another said, it had for- 
merly conquered the occupants, and only permitted them to reside on its 
land ; which gave it aright to go on the land when it chose, and therefore to 
a compensation for that right. A third tribe would then start up, and say 
that it had in former times migrated voluntarily from the spot in question, 
had a right to return, and therefore must be paid. This was called the law 
of New Zealand. Why, what in truth were these but circumstances prov- 
ing the utter absence ofall definite notions of right to the soil, and of 
the utter precariousness even of occupancy in that horrible state of barbar- 
ism 7’ 

Merits of the Wairao case.—‘ Rauperaha is a chief originally from the 
interior of the Northern Island, who succeded in getting a footing on the 
Northern shore at Cook’s Straits, and ultimately planted himself in a small 
island in the middle of that channel. Watching his opportunity, he stole 
over with his baud to the opposite coast of the Middle Island, and after some 
fighting, succeeded in destroying man, woman, and child, of the tribe which 
he found at Wairao. He had never dwelt there, nor anywhere else in the 
Middle Island: he and his people had no habitation there. Literally, the 
witnesses before the Committee all agree in saying that the whole amount 
of Native cultivation in the whole district did not exceed one potatoe-field 
of one acre. Our agent had bought all Rauperaha’s claims in this part of the 
island, and got his signature to the deed of sale. And yet all access to this 
fine valley was to be denied to a set of industrious Europeans seeking to 
cultivate it, until the Commissioners should have ascertained whether Rau. 
peraha had been paid enough for having some years before murdered the 
ancient occupants; that, beingin fact, the sole right he had to theland. Is itnot 

horrible to thimk that the lives of the gallant aud excellent men, of as kind 
friends as the Natives ever had, were sacrificed because our Government 
chose to claim a sanctity for such rights as these ?’ 

How the matter between the Colonial Office and the Company nov stands. 
—‘ What, then, has this agreement of May 1843 been? A delusion, an 
injury to the New Zealand Company; a clear promise, publicly made, but 
so obscured by private comment, that the agent who had to carry it out has 
never once thought of giving it any effect whatever. We made an 
agreement, by which we were to receive a large grant, of which the Minis- 
ter, who was the other party to it, acknowledge the full effect; but an- 
other Ministry came into power, which repudiated our claim, though aclaim 
which a Committee of this House decided ought to have put us three years 
before in possession of a vast amount of property. We then made asecond 
agreement with the Minister who refused to execute the first, whereby we 
ought to have got possession of that property eighteen months ago. That 
Minister gives no more effect to his own agreement than to that which he 
has repudiated ; and at the end of four-and-a-half years from the first contract, 
after we have spent three hundred thousand pounds of our own capital, and 
three hundred thousand pounds more we have received frem the colonists, 
we remain without an acre of the property guaranteed to us by the faith of 
the Crown. This is shameful usage of a Company against the conduct of 
which the Government has never brought a charge, and the public spirit of 
which is evidenced by every act of its existence. You have arbitrarily de- 
prived it of its property, and, by that withholding of its rights, exhausted its 
means of continuing its laudable enterprise. Its losses have been the conse- 
quence of its confidence in your good faith. But, however great our disap- 
pointmeut—however heavy the blow on some of our poorer shareholders 
more particularly—what is this to the injury, the suffering, you have inflict- 
ed on the emigrants, the greater part of whom went out under your superin- 
tendence to settle on the land guaranteed to the Company by your faith, 
and who have siace been deprived of access to those lands, and of all means 
of employment, by your relusal to abide by your repeated engagements ? 
They have been denied access to the lands which they have bought and 
paid for. Theyhave found|themselves exposed to the aggressive intrusion of 
tribes who have come from a distance and occupied their lands, inthe hopes of 
extorting payment, with the sanction of the Government. Their houses have 
been pulled down, their crops set on fire, and their lives menaced. In 
every case of such outrage to the Company's settlers, all redress, all protect- 
ion, has beeu refused by the Government. Our settlers have been publicly 
informed, that wherever any Native makes any claim to land they occupy, 
however preposterous, their duty is to acquiesce, and giveit up. They have 
seen the Natives, instigated by hostile suggestious, and encouraged by the 
Government, cherish a constantly — feeling of causeless resentment 
and aggressive violence. They see all the menacing indications of a general 
outbreak on the part of the savages, whose warlike excesses are peculiarly 
indiscriminate and revolting. Their attempts to put themselves in a state 
of defence have been peremptorily checked by the authorities; who suppres- 
sed their volunteer force, and offered them the inefficient protection ot fifty 
soldlers for a district of two hundred miles in length and a population of ten 
thousand, By the New Zealand Company’s operations, a useful expenditure 
on roads and public works has been arrested, and a vast number of labour- 
ers have been thrown out of employ. The last intelligence that we have 
received is, that Captain Fitzroy, impelled by the pecuniary necessities 
brought on his government by his unparaleled financial mismanagement, 
has, in direct contradiction of the views which he promulgated before leay- 
ing this country, gone, with his usual violence, into what he calls the policy 
of concentrating settlements. Having refused to give the people of New 
Plymouth and Wellington a title to the lands whicl: the Commissioner had 
awarded them, he has offered to give them land in the neighbourhood of 
Auckland, where it was well known that he had none to give. On their 
refusal to accept these terms, he threatened the inhabitants of Wellington 
to remove them bodily to Auckland.’ [Mr. HOPE—‘ when did you re- 
ceive this intelligence?’] ‘Oh, quite recently; much more recently than 
anything the Colonial Office has heard. You know we are always two 
months ahead of you with uur intelligence. Well, will any one wonder 
that the result of these things has been to produce ruin and dispair? From 
all our settlcments we hear of constant emigration to the Australian Colon- 
ies, and even to South America. And not a ship comes to this country but 
it brings back some labourer or emigrant of a higher class, who, having 
exbausted his resources in New Zealand, comes back to the precarious 
chance of regaining employment in the country where he had abandoned 
his conuexions. 

Mismanagement of the Natives.—‘ | will not now comment on what is a 
shameful feature in the conduct of the Government, and that is, the utter 
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measures exhibiting a real care for the improvement of the 
= rd money nominally mat on them has Ten in fact, jobbed 
away in pernicious appointments of Protectors and Sub-Protectors The 
Native reserves in our settlements have been taken out of our hands, and 
kept unproductive ; while those of the Government in its own settlements 
turn ou: to be non-existences. Nothing has been done by the Government 
for the education of the Natives, nothing for their religious instruction. The 
New Zealand estimates exhibit a vote of just 90/. a year for these purposes. 
The policy of the Government towards them may be described ina few 
words. Afraid of their physical force, it has lost no object in view, with 
reference to them, but that of pacifying them with the immediate concession 
of their demands, without a thought of the effect on their welfare. * * * 
Scattered handfuls of whalers lived for years all along their coasts, among 
them, making use of them as servants, intermarrying with them, maintaining 
ascendancy over them, and holding their own in almost unbroken security. 
For five months before the establishment of British authority in New Zealand, 
our settlers at Wellington, fifteen hundred in number, lived quite peaceabl 
with four hundred savages in the midst of them, and their various tribes a ] 
aronud. Mr. Jerningham Wakefield mentions, in the book to which I re- 
ferred before, that — the first — of the Wellington settlement there 
was liardly a respectable family that had not a couple of Maori labourers 
attached to it. One or two very clever Natives made fortunes in European 
occupations. Mr. Wakefield himself employed a large number in what he 
hoped to make, for their benefit, a very increasing flax-trade. Your Govern- 
ment came, and set them quarrelling for an additional price for land; and 
has raised up an animosity, which a sense of injury will not speedily allow 
to subside in the stronger race. You encouraged their aggressive spirits by 
refusing to check the first petty outrages; and you have gone on till you 
have raised a feud of blood, between the two races. You have fillod the 
savage with an overweening idea of his own strength, you have altered the 
kindly feelings of the settler into those of resentment suddierm, What could 
you gain to compensate for this? It is not more certain that the sun is in 
the heavens, than that this animosity must ultimately end in the degradation 
and extermination of the Native race; all the experience of the world prov- 
ing that when the savage enters into conflict with the White man, he must 
ultimately perish, being as weak in comparison with the other as the child 
with the tagews man.’ 

The New-Governor.— You could not even recall Captain Fitzroy with- 
out mingling some mischief even with so beneficial an act. For, with warn- 
ing of the great likelihood of such a step being forced on you, you had taken 
no steps to provide a new Governor, and have allowed six weeks to elapse 
between the news of his recall and the name of his successor reaching New 
Zealand. 1 have no objection to make against Captain Grey, who is said to 
be nominated to the post. He has the character of an able, zealous, and 
conscientious gentleman, and has acquired credit in the government of South 
Australia. At the same time, i should better have liked, in the present dif- 
ficult state of New Zealand, to see sent there from this country some one of 
higher station and greater weight : and, so infinitely important is the choice 
of a Governor, that, for this special occasion, it would have been a wise 
economy to employ such a man as Sir Henry Pottinger, at a salary worth 
his acceptance, in setting this distracted community to rights.’ 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES seconded the motion ; on or some of the 
arguments. 

fr. G. W. HOPE (Under-Secretary for the Colonies) said, that he rose 
under no small embarrassment, not merely on account of the magnitude of 
the question, but in consideration that there rested upon him the defence of 
one who, if he were present, would be able to defend himself; und he fear- 
ed that injustice would be done to his character in consequence of the 
great deficiency of his advocate. He would not atiempt to answer all the 
aspersions on Lord Stanley, but by answering the reasoning on which they 
rested. 

His noble friend had been charged with hostility to the Colonial interest, 
and with hostility to the New Zealand Company, and hostility to emigra- 
tion: but he knew something of the noble Lord’s sentiments, and he could 
assure the honourable Member, that he looked upon emigration, well regu- 
lated, as one of the great resources of the country. He Jooked upon it not 
as a resource to be taken up inconsiderately, or as a resource against mere 
pauperism. Mr. Hope believed, that in the most important particulars, the 
opinions of the noble Lord were identical with those of the honourable and 
learned gentleman. Because the noble Lord did not admit that coloniza- 
tion was a remedy for all evils, it was too much to assert that he was an ene- 
my to colonization. There was the testimony of the New Zealand Company 
themselves that the noble Lord had not acted in hostility toward them: to 
prove which, Mr. Hope read a letter written by Mr Somes, on the 10th June, 
1842, acknowledging the ‘ generous spirit’ in which Lord Stanley had done 
justice to the objects of the Company, and thanking him for the tenour of 
instructicns which he proposed to issue to the Governor. Whatever con- 
cession thenoble Lord was able to make he had made; and he relaxed some 
of the strict terms by which the Company had before been bound down. 
But when a demand was made which involved the interests of the Natives 
of New Zealand, a discussion arose as to the rights of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Hope contradicted the attempt to describe the New Zealanders as 
being of such low cheracter— 

-Cannibalism is fast disappearing; 40,000 of the Natives have become 
Christians ; some of them own vessels, engage in trade, and follow the pur- 
suits and professions of Europeans. Why, then, had the honourable and 
learned gentleman placed them in so debased a scale of civiliza.ion? Be- 
cause it was necessary for him to show that they had no rights, or that they 
should not be respected. 

Mr. HOPE insisted that the separate nationality of the New Zealenders 

had been recognized in such a way that the recognitioncould not be repudi- 
ated ; it had been recognized by successive acts of Parliament, by William 
the Fourth, by Lord Normanby, the ‘treaty of Waitangi,’ by purchase of 
land which 2,000 British emigrants effected with the Natives in 1836, and 
by the purchases of the New Zealand Company itself, alluded to in the pub- 
lished despatches of Colonel Wakefield. All the persons from New Zealand 
with whom he had conversed alleged that the Natives were perfectly capa- 
ble of effecting sales. and were completely cognizant of the title of their 
own possessions and of the boundaries of their land; and, what was more, 
that good valid purchases of Jand could be effected, which were not likely 
tolead to any trouble or disturbance. Lord John Russell had approved of 
the treaty of Waitangi and Captain Hobson’s manner of carryingit into ef- 
fect; and had instructed Governor Hobson to respect ‘ the territorial rights’ 
ofthe Natives, and ‘ whatever may be the custom or the prevailing notion 
among them regarding the right of property and land.’ The construction 
of the treaty to which objection had been taken was not due to Lord Stan- 
ley, but to Mr. Spain, an officer oom by Lord John Russell— 

But when Lord Stanley was called upon to make compensation for an ex- 
penditure for which the Government was not answerable, he naturally look- 
ed to the treaty to ascertain what were the terms of the eement which 
had been entered into; and, instead of coming to ‘the conclusion which the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of London had arrived at, he came to a 
more reasonable conclusion. That noble Lord, in making the agreement in 
November 1840, had in view the treaty which he confirmed in July. It was 
not unlikely, nay, scarcely possible, that he should do otherwise; for what 
were the circumstances under which the Company came to the noble Lord! 
They accepted altogether their title from the Crown; they did not rely at 
allupon any purchase. But it was stated in the agreement that they had 

urchased A nara nay, more, that it appeared as early as May 1340 that 

arge purchases had been effected. Not only that, but before the Company 
applied to the noble Lord, they had sent out two thousand persons to take 
possession of land in the colony. Now, if the Company did not purchase 
that territory, was the noble Lord [Stanley] to presume that they went out 
to deprive the people of their land, without any title or any purchase ? They 
sent out thousands of persons; and as early as May 1840, they had received 
107 ,000/. for land sold. Was it, then, to be presumed that the wholeof these 
transactions was a mistake, and that the Company had purchased nothing ? 
Was the noble Lord to regard the whole of these purchases as mere waste 
paper, and that the whole responsibility was to fall upon him? 
_ Mr. Hope read a few lines om Lord John Russell's letter to Mr. Somes, 
in order to show that Lord John understood the Company to have made 
large purchases of land. Mr. Charles Buller called upon him to read on. 
Mr. Hope complied, and read the remainder of the letter; which ex plained 
Lord Jobn Russell’s view, that the Government would not be released from 


its engagement to the Company if the claims of the Company were incom- 
plete or totally unfounded. " 


It appeared that the Company had laid out 60,0002. in the purchase of 


d. 

Mr. BULLER—< Not all in land’ 

Mr. G. W. HOPE—It might not have been all laid out in land; but the 
question was, w hether the Company had any land? The Company claimed 
as against the public 60,000/. as purchases made by them of land: and yet 
they claimed under the agreement with Lord John Russell. from the Gov- 
ernment compensation, upon the ground that they had not made any such 
purchases. The only construction which could’ be put upon all this was 
that their purchases were not satisfactory under the treaty. They were to 
take their lands in particular localities ; but those localities might be auch as 
were occupied by the Natives. And soit turned out ; for the lands claimed 
were in the occupation of the Natives. 

Mr. Hope read an extract froma letter by Colonel Wakefield to Governo: 
Hobson, in August 1841, in which he said, ‘It is presumed that the Compa- 
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ny has acquired a valid title from the Natives to a very large territory :’ and 
pb an extract in which the Directors of the Company approved of Colonel 
Wakefield’s conduct in the negotiations. Mr. Hope was not prepared to 
say that Captain Fitzroy had done all that had been expected of him; but 
he had done all he could to give possession to the settlers with the consent 
of the Natives— 

So far from Captain Fitzroy being indifferent to the interests of thesettlers, 
it appeared that he had determined in the last resort to haverecourse to mi- 
litary force to obtain possession of the land. Could he have gone further? 
Lord Stanley had been charged with all the disasters which occurred in the 
colony, and more especially with that lamentable occurrence which took 
place at Wairau : but the occurrence of these transactions rested with others, 
and not with Lord Stanley or Captain Fitzroy. Colonel Wakefield made 
bis purchases in a oun § and desultory manner; and Mr. Spain’s testimo- 
ny was explicit, that they were incomplete transactions, and that the title 
had never been fully acquired. The embarrassments complained of arose 
from the precipitate aes of the New Zealand Company in the transmis- 
sion of settlers while the titles were incomplete ; and when they now turn- 
ed round on the noble Lord the Secretary tor the Colonies, it was for the 
purpose of covering up these trasactions trom the public view, and hushing 
them into silence. 

He now came to the real question—the real state of the colony; and he 
averred that the representations of Dr. Evans, on which Mr. Buller relied, 
were exaggerated. 

As to further measures for the security of the colonists, a regiment now 

under orders to proceed to New South Wales had had its destination chang- 
ed to New Zealand. All the force necessary to maintain the moral influence 
of Great Britain was prepared, and would be ready to be employed on the 
scene of action: a at of war was already stationed in one of the har- 
bours of New Zealand, and Government was prepared to take every meas- 
ure that circumstances mightrequire. CaptainGray would not be fettered as 
to details, but at the same time he agreed with the Government in its gen- 
eral views; from Captain Gray’s zeal and activity in the public service, he 
was led to hope that great benefit would result from this appointment. 
* * He could not conclude without expressing his fervent wish, that by 
the magnificent operations now carried on we may be enabled to fill up our 
dominions in New Zealand, not, asin many other regions, on the ruins of 
the aboriginal races, but by combining in the bonds of good will families of 
mankind whom it had been hitherto found impossible to amalgamate, and 
by pursuing a just and conciliatory course of conduct, annihilate antipathy 
of feeling which has caused the White and the Savage to look upon each 
other with a mutual feeling of aversion. He must protest against the course 
taken by the honourable and learned Member, and the noble Lordopposite, 
andjwould give his decided opposition to the motion. 

Ona division, the motion was negatived, by 223 to 172 ; majority 51. 

—__@—————— 
OREGON. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN CLAIM. 

The origin of the American claim to the Oregon Territory cannot be 
more precisely stated than in the words of Mr. Greenhow, the ablest of the 
American writers on this subject. We choose his statement, because it re- 
lieves us from all suspicion of misrepresentation, and enables us to avoid the 
possibility of unconsciously co'ouring the facts by any inadvertent expres- 
sion of our own feelings and convictions. After having informed his read- 
ers that the ‘ discovery ’ of the Columbia river by Gray, an American, was 
not made known until 1798, by the publication of Vancouver’s narrative, 
and that no one then, or for many years afterwards, thought the river, or any 
thing connected with it, could ever become interesting to the United 
— he proceeds to lay down the actual limits of the States at that pe- 
riod. 
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‘ The territories of the United States were at that time (1793), all includ- 
ed between the Atlantic Ocean on the east, and the Mississippi river on the 
west. In the north were the British provinces; in the south lay Florida, 
belonging to Spain; and beyond the Mississippi the Spaniards also claimed 
the vast region called Louisiana, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico, north- 
ward and north-westward to an indefinite extent. T'hus, all communication 
between the states of the Federal Union and the Pacific was completely cut 
off, by the interposition of countries possessed by foreign and unfriendly 
nalions. 

It is obvious, then, that up to 1798 the Oregon Territory never entered 
into the wildest dreams of the United States. and that whatever real or ima- 
ginaryg@aims they may have upon it mast have arisen since 
Bu his point it will clear the inquiry of any possible perplexity on the 
score rior discovery, to observe that, in 1778, before the Federal Union 
was called into existence, the whole coast ef the Pacific was explored by 
Cooke up to the forty-eighth degree ; that, in 1787, Berkely and Dixon, both 
English navigators, explored the Strait of Fuca and Queen Charlotte’s Is- 
land; that, in 1758, Lieutenant Mears surveyed the Strait of Fuca and 
Nootka Sound, where he established a factory, and took possession of the 
circumjacent country in the name of his Britannic Majesty; that, in 1792, 
1793, and 1794, Vancouver. who was sent out expressly by the English go- 
vernment, surveyed and sounded every mile of that intricate coast; that, in 
1792, Broughton, Vancouver's lieutenant, explored the Columbia river, as 
far as one hundred miles upwards, and took possession of it in the name of 
his sovereign; and that, in 1793, when most of the north-west continent 
was unknown, M’Kenne, an officer in the Hudson’s Bay Company, conceiv- 
ed the stupendous project of traversing the whole coutinent from coast*to 
coast, and executing it with a courage and sagacity unparalleled in the his- 
tory of discovery. 

The honour of having originally discovered the Columbia belongs to the 


Spaniards. Heceta, in 1775, was the first person who gazed upon the wa- 
ters All this time the whole region was a terra incognita tothe people of 


the United States. They knew nothing about it all the time our navigators 
were exploring and surveying the coasts,"and taking possession of the coun- 
try. The only other nation that ever possessed a scintilla of a right to pos- 
session in those latitudes, or that ever pretended to such a right, was Spain; 
and the rights of Spain and England were finally declared and settled in 
1790, by a treaty, called the Convention of the Escurial. The American ‘dis- 
coverer,’ Gray, who in 1772 got into an inlet, which he presumed to be the 
Columbia river, was captain of a ship trading along the north-west coast. 
He neither discovered the river, nor explored it, nor took possession of it. 
It is more than certain that he never even sawit. He entered the inlet, as- 
cended twelve miles, to a bay where he was weatherbound for ten days—at 
a distance of sixteen miles from the entrance to the river*—and then de- 
parted upon his trading concerns, to dodge about for furs, utterly innocent 
of all claim to the glory of being handed down to posterity in the pages of 
history. Indeed, his name wouldjnever have been heard of had it not been 
for the generous allusions made to him by Vancouver, in his narrative pub- 
lished six years afterwards. Disentangling the question, therefore, of all 
doubts as to discovery, settlement, and possession—seeing that we had ta- 
ken possession of this territory, and entered into a convention with Spain, 
the original discoverer, for the recognition and security of our rights betore 
the United States knew any thing about the Oregon Territory, or could have 
reached it if they had, we reduce the American claim to the simplest pos- 
sible basis, which we are willing to accept in the very terms put Seoul by 
the Americans the mselves. 
CLAIM BY RIGHT OF PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA. 

Having shown that in 1798, and for several years afterwards, the United 
States not only possessed no interest whatever in the Oregon Territory, but 
had no suspicion that they ever should possess any, Mr. Greenhow goes on 
to state when it was, and under what circumstances, they acquired the right 
which they have only lately asserted for the first time in full. : 

‘The position of the United States, and of their government and people,’ 
says Mr. Greenhow, ‘ with regard to the north-western portion of the con 
tinent was, however, entirely changed after the 30th of April, 1803, when 
Louisiana, which had been ceded by Spain to France in 1800, came into 
their possession by purchase from the latter power. From that moment the 


route across the continent from the Atlantic to the Pac ific lay o 


pen lo the 
Americans ; 


and nothing could be anticipated capable of arresting their 
progress in the occupation of the whole territory iacluded between these 
seas. 

In this passage there are two very distinct assertions :— 

I. That, in 1803, the United States porchased Louisiana from France: 
Il. That the consequence of this purchase was to throw open to them the 
whole route to the Pacific. The first isa matter of fact, upon which we 
are all agreed; for there is no doubt that the United States purchased Lou- 
isiana from France. The second is a deduction from the first, and, like all 
deductions, must depend for its validity on the soundness of the premises.— 
Ifthe purchase of Louisiana threw open tothe Americans the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, then Louisiana must have extended 
over the whole of that region 
extent—a space onthe west of the 


States on the east? Upon the to this question—upon the actual 
1 J 


The question is—Did Louisiana occupy that 
map nearly equal to the whole of the United 
Answer 





boundaries of the country known by the name of Louisiana in 1803—the 
American claim to the Oregon Territory mainly, if not altogether, depends 
If France sold to the United States any territory west of the Rocky Moan- 
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tains, France must have been in pcssession of such territory. Now France 
derived her right solely from a cession previously made to her by Spain, 
But we have already seen that Spain possessed no such right herself, and, 
therefore, could notcedeit to France : consequently, Francecould not sell an 
such territory to the United States. She could not sell that which she di 
not possess, 

In order, however, to ascertain clearly and circumstantially what were 
the original Spanish rights from whence this cession descended, it will be 
necessary to revert to the discovery of the ( Jregon Territory, and to trace 
the foot-prints of adventure and settlement from that time to the moment 
when the United States first set up this imaginary claim. Having exhausted 
this branch of the inquiry, we will recall the reader to the point from which 
we étart on this unavoidable excursion in the argument. 


CLAIM BY RIGHT OF DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT. 

It is necessary to observe, for the better understanding of the mere ques- 
tion of discovery, that the whole of the Oregon coast, lies between the forty- 
second and fitty-fourth degrees of latitude. 

In 1578, Drake discovered this coast to the forty-eighth degree—about 
two degrees above the mouth of the Columbia. Mr. Greenhow endeavours 
to discredit this fact ; but his motive is too transparent, and bis evasive treat- 
ment of the subject too obvious, to demand any exposure at our hands. The 
fact itself, however, although we hold it to be indisputable, is of no import- 
ance whatever. We can afford to make the United States a present of all 
the advantages we could possibly derive from it. If our right to the Oregon 
Territory rested upon priority, it could be established beyond all cavil. 
But mere discovery gives no title to possession ; and as we mado no settle- 
ment in Oregon for upwards of two centuries afterwards, the long interval 
would have been equivalent to an abandonment of the country, if during 
that period any other government had thought proper to appropriate the 
soil. But no government did so appropriate the soil; and even waiving 
our claim on the ground of discovery, we are prepared to assert it on the 
ground of settlement. We were the first settlers in Oregon—the first to 
assume the rights of sovereignty over the country ; more than that, we were 
the only settlers there, as we shall show femme! Ay when the federal govern- 
ment purchased Louisiana from France. 

Of the Spanish navigators in these waters, the first who is admitted on all 
hands to a place in the discussion is Juan Perez. He sailed from Mexico in 
1774, and the first land he saw was in the 54 parallel of latitude. But he 
could not land, and sailing to the southward was driven out to sea. He 
again made land in latitude 47° 47’, and coasted home, having literally made 
no observations whatever. This expedition was considered to be 80 dise 
graceful a failure, that the Spanish government suppressed the account of it ; 
and even Mr. Greenhow, in his hesitating way, allows that the discovery of 
Nootka Sound ‘is now, by general consent, assigned to Captain Cook.’ 

In 1766, another expedition of two vessels was fitted up under the com- 
mand of Bruno Heceta, and Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quadra, who 
succeeded to the command of the second vessel after they had put out to 
sea. It is unnecessary to detail the vicissitudes of a voyage in which the 
commander, says Mr. Greenhow, ‘certainly acquired no laurels.’ The 
highest point made was the fifty-eighth degree of latitude; and having ex- 
amined the coast now belonging to Russia, they returned to the south, dis- 
covering the mouth of the Columbia river on their way—the single incident 
that gives historical interest to the expedition. 

In 1778, Cooke, as we have stated, explored the whole coast of the Pa- 
cific, up to the forty-eighth degree, followed at intervals by Berkeley and 
Dixon, by Mears, Vancouver, and Broughton ;—Mears and Broughton, the 
former at Nootka Sound in the north, the latter on the Columbia river in 
the south, taking formal possession of the territory in the name of the sov- 
ereign of England. 

All this time the Spaniards never made any settlement higher than Cape 
Mendocino, lat 40°29’ N. Their exploring expeditions, even had they been 
attended by any important discoveries, were not followed up by any at- 
tempts at settlement, or any declaration of sovereignty They abandoned 
the country after the voyages of Perez and Heceta, just as we abandoned it 
after the voyage of Drake. They neither occupied the country, nor annex- 
ed it to their territories, nor took formal possession of it. They left it open 
to the settlements of other governments—a waste which it was competent 
for any foreign power to enter and occupy. ‘ It isaciear and admitted fact,’ 
says Mr. Faleoner, in his close and conclusive argument on this point, ‘ that 
the government of Spain never made any settlement north of Cape Mendo- 
cino. The whole coast for upwards of twenty-five degrees north of this 
cape was waste, unsettled, and unoccupied. Throughout the whole distance 
there was no — authorised to execute authority on the part of Spain, 
or at any single point.’ In the meanwhile, we had taken possession of the 
country in a forma! and legal manner—and we were the only power that 
did take formal possession of Oregon. 

So far as any American title is pretended to be founded upon Gray’s ‘ dis- 
covery’ of the Columbia river, in 1792, it may be well to say a few words. 
In the first place, Gray did not discover the Columbia. It was discovered 
by Heceta nearly thirty years before. In the second place, Gray was not 
invested with any official authority whatever, and could not take possession 
in the name of his government. In the third place, he did not take, or pre- 
tend to take possession. In the fourth place, no title can be founded upon 
Gray's discovery or possession, without repudiating at once all right on the 
partof Spain; for if Spain had such right, Gray could not have interfered 
with it without committing an act of invasion ; and it is upon the integrity 
of the Spanish right that the validity of the French title, purchased by the 
United States, exc piven | reposes, Gray, therefore, in whatever point of 
view he may be regarded, must be put out of court altogether. The 


Americans cannot claim through Gray and through Spain at the same 
time. 














CLAIM BY RIGHT OF FORMAL POSSESSION. 

The fact of having taken formal and official possession of a country un- 
occupied and unclaimed by§other powers, has deoume been recognised as a 
legal title to its sovereignity. Mere discovery gives no such title, unless it 
be carried out under the sanction of government. Private individuals can- 
not form colonies and set up laws for themselves; they must have the con- 
sent and authority of their aatural sovereign. ‘By the lawsvut England,’ 
observes Mr. Falconer, ‘the crown possesses absolute authority to extend its 
sovereignity ; and it can send its diplomatist to treat for, its soldier te con- 
quer, its sailor to settle now countries. This it can do independently of 
parliament; and no act of the ordinary legislature is needed to establish 
English law and authority in such countries.’ The same absolute power is 
vested in all other sovereignties. Butin the United States the president has 
no such authority ; there must be a distinct act of legislation to legalise such 
a proceeding. Such an act is now before Congress; but, up to this hour, no 
act of that nature has been legalised by the legislature of the United States 
in reference to the Oregon Territory On the other hand, England, up- 
wards of half a century since, complied with the legal and solemn conditions 
by which new territories are annexed to the dominions of the crown. 
An authorised representative of the sovereign entered the Oregon Territory 
—then unoccupied and free to the whole world—and with the usual cere- 
monial formally took possession of it in the name of Great Britain. From 
that moment Oregon was as completely a dependency of the crown as any 
spot within the girth of our colonial possessions. 

The sam of these details may be thus stated, as far as they respect the title 
of Spain to any rights of sovereignty over Oregon (and it must be borne in 
mind that Spain and England were the only countries pretending to such a 
title ):—That Spain never made any settlement in the country ; never in any 
way occupied the country above Cape Mendocino; never took legal poses- 
sion of the country; and never, in short, performed any act b which it 
could acquire any right to cede to France asingle acre oi ground within the 
territory. Let us now see how this state of things was affected by the Con- 
vention of the Escurial. : 

The immediate circumstances which led to the convention were these :— 
The government of Spain, learning that both the Russians and the English 
were very busy forming settlements and carrying on traflic on the north- 
west coast, despatched some vessels on a sort of commission of inquiry to 
ascertain the facts.* Inthe course of the events that followed, certain ves- 
sels belonging to Mears, who had previously established himself at Nootka 


* Spain, it seems, founded her title to exclusive sovereignty over these re- 
gions, and, consequently, ber right to send out this expedition of re | 
upon these grounds; the specification of which, being all equally invalid, 
would only needlessly interrupt the historical statement of tacts. These 
grounds were: 1. A papal concession in 1492; 2. The discovery of the 
coast; 3. The contiguity of the Oregon Territory to the Spanish settlements 
of New Mexico. 1. The liberality of the pope, in giving away a great 
number of kingdoms that were not his own (including, as a scoffing writer 
has it. even the kingdom of heaven,)was one of the foolish frauds which 
even they who hoped to reap benefit from them were never hardy enough 
to maintain in the face of other nations. This ground was obviously so ab- 
surd. tnat Spain had too mach good sense to put it forward. 2 Granting to 
Spain Aer full claim to the merits of discovery, it hae been already shown 
that discovery alone constitutes no title to sove reignty. 3. Contiguity of 
territory offers about as reasonable a pretext for exercising sovereign rights 
over a country as the accident of living next door to an empty house would 
justify a man in taking possession of the premises. We hear that co itiguity 
of territory is one of the arguments employed by the United States in fa- 
your of their claims—an argument which, were it worth avything, is alte= 
gether on our side, as we have shown, 
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Sound, were entrapped and seized by the Spaniards, whose conduct oops 
ut these transactions (without touching the question of right one way : 
oeher' is universally admitted to have been treacherous. We need . 
detain the reader by entering open the details, but will reduce tim in 
once to the simple point nego ich eo << wat finally narrowed, 
uent negotiations between the two countries, — int 
Oe an vil brought the affair under the consideration of ~ _— 
government, restitution and satisfaction were instantly éomaae e of 
Court of Spain, to which demand an answer was given, that the Ape <M 
Mexico had already restored the captured vessels and liberated » ‘> c a 
on the supposition, however, that their owners were ignorant “ the = a 
sive rights of Spain. This answer, accompanied by a direct ¢ 4 <i 
sovereignity of the country, was held to be so unwarrantable, t bl his a. 
once met by a message to parliament, asking for supplies to enat ao benas 
jesty to vindicate the rights of his subjects to ‘alree and — re tish- 
navigation, commerce, and fishery, and to the possession of such = ak 
ments as they should form’ on the coast. The supplies were gran Rake ae 
enthusiasm, and preparations for war were immediately set on - A 
clearly did the British government comprehend their rights, and add wie 
mined were they to enforce them. On the same day a note was a ws 
to the Spanish ambassador in London, in which his majesty decl Sele = 
‘he would take the most effectual pacific measures to prevent his = gt 
from trespassing on the just and acknowledged rights of Spain ; but that : 
could not accede to the pretensions of absolute sovereignity, mee ty oe 
navigation, which appeared to be the principal objects of the last > va 
the Spanish ambassador.’ Nothing could be more explicit oa both sides. 
The Spanish Government claimed the right of exclusive sovereignty oe 
the country; the English government denied that they possess: : yon, tag 
right, showing at the same time that they regarded their own title to . 80 
clear, that they actually expended 2,000,000/. sterling in active prepara ald 
to maintain and establish its validity. The English government re 
certainly never have incurred so enormous an expenditure, if they ha ; 0 
fully recognised the proceedings of Mears in taking possesssion 0 the 
country. , : sti She 

Spain, however, did not see fit to push her claims to extremities. 5 
argued the case witha downward sophistry, abandoning her high nee 
step by step, and gradually begging the question by observing, — “ 
though Spain may not have establishments or colonies planted on the coas 
or in the ports in dispute, it does not follow that such coast or port does not 
belong to her.’ To which the British government contented itself by sim- 
ply re-asserting the ‘indisputable right’ of British subjects to free naviga- 
tion, commerce and fishery, and to the possession of any establishments they 
might form with the consent of the natives of the country, not previously oc- 
cupied by any European nation. Spain herself admitted in these negocia- 
tions that she had never occupied the country, so that, according to every 
received principle of law and justice, her claim fell to the ground. 

The attitude taken by England was not to be misunderstood ; and the de. 
mands of Spain at last shrunk into a treaty. This was the Convention of 
the Escuria!, which in America goes rather significantly by the name of the 
Nootka Treaty, seeing that it restored and recognised in fall the rights of the 
English in that quarter. By this convention it was stipulated that all the 
buildings aad tracts of land on the north-west coast, of which British sub- 
jects were dispossessed, should be restored ; and just reparation should be 
‘made for all acts of hostility; that both parties should have free right to 
navigate in the Pacific Ocean or the South Seas, or to carry on commerce or 
establish settlements in places already occupied, and that the subjects of 
both powers should have access to any settlements subsequently formed by 
either. 

This arrangement distinctly reinstated the British settlers in the places 
they had previously occupied, and threw open to both powers the right of 
settling in all places then unoecupied. After this convention, Spain had un- 
doubtedly as good a right to form settlements in Oregon as we had. The ef- 
fect of the convention was distinctly and unequivocally to annul or forego 
all previous claims to sovereignty over the country on both sides, and to 
treat the territory as an open waste, upon which either party was at liberty 
to form any settlements it might think proper, provided they did not inter- 
fere with any settlements already formed, there being at the time but two in 
existence, those of the English at Nootka Sound, and at Port Cox, about 
sixteen leagues to the southward, which this very treaty expressly recog- 
nised. 

What followed upon this convention? The English government im- 
mediately proceeded to carry out their intentions, in conformity with that 
official interpretation of the treaty which was accepted by both govern- 
ments, and sent out Vancouver, in 1792, to take possession of the restored 
settlements. ani to ascertain what parts of the coast were unoccupied. At 
Nootka he was formally put in the possession of the buildings and lands be- 
longing to the English, and having surveyed the coast from 39° 20’ south la- 
titude to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and finding it all unoccupied, he took 
possession of it in the name of his Britannic Majesty, under the right accord- 
ed and agreed by the express stipulations of the convention. By this legal 
and official act, the country was annexed to the British crown forever. The 
act was notified to the whole world; it was published under the sanction 
of government in Vancouver's narrative ; every body knewit; nobody dis- 

uted it. If Spain regarded this act or declaration ot sovereignty as an in- 
hingoaaet of her rights, she would have remonstrated or protested. But 
she did neither the one nor the other. On the contrary, from that hour she 
abandoned the shores of the north-western region; and has never appeared 
upon themsince. It seems rather unreasonable, then, that if Spain never 

terwards asserted any right of territory in Oregon, America should claim 
such right as emanating from Spain, by virtue of a subsequent transac- 
tion. 

Under the Nootka Treaty, Spain, had she been in time, and had she thought 
proper todo so, might have taken possession of all the unoccupied land ; 
and ifshe had, we must have allowed the legality of her title- But she not 
only did not avail herself of the opportunity, but does not appear to have con- 
templated the measure. In fact, she never at any period formed a settle- 
ment in Oregon, as was frankly admitted in the diplomatic notes which 
passed, between the courts of Madrid and London on the occasion of these 
negotiations. She had enough to do in New Mexico. 


—_—_——@——__ 
IMPORTANT FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


The following important extracts are from the Auckland Times of the18th 
of March:— 

Bay or Istanps.—The British settlement at this place—the earliest, if 
not the most important, over which the British flag has waved—is utterly 
swept from off the face of the earth, and its inhabitants, to the number of 
at least five hundred souls, despoiled of every possession, are now refugees 
in Auckland. 

We are enabled, by the indulgence of his Excellency, to lay before the 
public the following official communications, and we much prefer this course 
to any attempt to condense or analyse the various reports which are very 
naturally fluctuating in the town:— 


‘Russell, March 11, 1845. 
‘On board Her Majesty’s ship Hazard, 5 P.M. 

‘ Sir,—L have the honour to inform your excellency, that about four o’clock 
this morning the town was attacked on all sides, by a party of about 2,000 
armed natives. 

‘The small arm men and marines of Her Majesty’s ship Hazard, under the 
command of Captain Robertson (who I am sorry to say is dangerously wound- 
ed), endeavoured to drive them back, but in consequence of the block 
house being surprised and taken, his party were obliged to retire into the 
stockade in the town. 

*Soon afterwards a simultaneous attack was made, and a heavy fire was 
maintained on both sides for three hours, when the assailants were repulsed 
and retired to the hills, where they remained 

* At one o'clock, the magazine inthe stockade unfortunately exploded, 
and several persons were severely hurtandcontused. The greatest portion 
ot our ammunition being exhausted by this fearful circumstance, it was 
deemed advisable to embark the inhabitants and troops, and evacuate the 
town, which was then immediately entered by the natives, who are now 
busily engaged plundering. 

‘1 am sorry to say that the casualties on the part of the Europeans have 
been very great. 

‘The greatest praise is due to the officers and crew of Her Majesty's ship 
Hazard, for their conduct on this occasion. . 
¥ ‘T have. &c., &c., 
(Signed) ‘GEORGE BECKHAM, Police Magistrate.’ 
‘To his Excellency the Governor.’ 


’ 


; ‘H. M. Ship Hazard, Bay of Islands, March 11, 1945. 
‘Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that the forces have had a severe 
encounter with the natives this day in which Acting Commander David 
Robertson was wounded in several places, I fear mortally, and Acting Lieut. 











ing several persons, and the ammunition being completely expended, I 
deemed it advisable to order the inhabitants and troops toemb ark. 

‘Many of the land forces have been severely wounded, and some killed, 
the particulars of which | have not as yet been able to ascertain. 

‘ This dispatch has been written in extreme haste, owing to my anxiety to 
see the women and children shipped on board the different small vessel 
that I have been able to obtain. 

‘The whole of my attention is at present directed towards preventing the 
ship from being surprised this evening, which it is the intention of the 
natives to attempt. ‘I have, &c., &e 

‘ (Signed) GEORGE PHILLPOTTS, 
‘Lieutenant in command during the illness of the Acting Commander. 
‘To his Excellency the Governor.’ 

The town is thoroughly sacked, burnt, destroyed, the amount of the loss 
of life on the natives’ part is variously stated, but we think the nearest ap- 
proximation to the truth, would be about 70 killed and wounded. 

The amount of property of course as regards home and happiness cannot 
be estimated, but the loss of merchandise we believe to be little short of 
40,0002. 

Refugees tothe number of about 500 have come into Auckland, many of 
them favoured by the kindness of Capt. M’Keever, of the United States cor- 
vette St. Louis, and the English whaling ship Matilda. 

The following we believe to be a correct account of the killed and wound- 
ed in this disastrous affair :— 

Her Masesty’s Suip Hazarpv.—Serjeant Macarthy, Royal Marines; 
Alexander May, ditto; William Lovell, seaman; John Love, ditto; F.Min- 
nikins, ditto; William Canky, ditto; killed. Commander Robertson dan- 
gerously wounded, Lt. Morgan slightly ditto, and about 15 others wound- 
ed. 

961TH Reciment.—William Giddens, Henry Ireson, Geo. Jackson, William 
Miller, killed; James Duross, William Gutteridge, Thomas Welton, severely 
wounded ; William Morris, William Scott wounded. 

CiviLtans.— —Torre, Esq., solicitor, commander of the Dolphin, schoon- 
er, killed by the explosion at the magazine; — Thompson, government 
boatman, killed; one of the seamen of the Victoria, killed ; Mrs. Abraham, 
dangerously wounded; Mr. Polack and several others, severels hurt; Lt. 
Barclay fell on his face. 

* Killed ot the 96th Regiment, four privates, viz,, Miller, Giddens Jack- 
son, and Juson, 

‘ Wounded.—-Private Durop, dangerously ; private Welton, severely ; 
private Gutjudge, severely ; private Scott, severely ; private Morris, se- 
verely, 

‘A serjeant of Marines, a private; and four seamen were killed. 

‘Mr. ‘Tapper, the signal man, severely wounded. 

On the arrival of the United States corvetie St. Louis at the Bay of Is~ 
lands, a rumour prevailed that Captain M’Keever, her commander, had ot- 
fered the services of 150 of her men in assisting the British force to defend 
the town of Kororarika and its inhabitants. When the attack commenced 
by the natives, and application was made to him for aid, he declined ren- 
dering it. The circumstance gave rise to many unfounded rumours and 
statements affecting the conduct of the Americans; but the following excel- 
lent letter, addressed to Captain M'Keever by Lieut. Phillpotts, acting in 
command of her Majesty’s snip Hazard, states the real facts, and we doubt 
not that it will remove any unfavourable, unjust impression, that may have 
been hastily and erroneously formed, while at the same time it must excite 
universal admiration for the generous sympathy that was evinced, and kind 
prompt assistance rendered by Captain M’Keever on that disastrously me- 
morable day :— 

‘ Her Majesty’s ship Hazard, Auckland, March 17. 

‘Sir,—I cannot allow the St. Louis to quit this harbour without return- 
ing you the most sincere thanks of our officers and ship’s company for the 
assistance you rendered us in taking off the sick and wounded froin the 
beach at Russell (Kororarika), on the 11th instant, whilst exposed to a heavy 
fire trom the Maories, and also for the general attention you have evinced 
towards us, 

‘I must further offer you my personal thanks for having relieved me of 
the gan of bringing here one hundred and fifty inhabitants of Ko- 
rorarika. 

‘ Before concluding this letter I feel bound to allude to a statemeat which 
has gone abroad, of your having declined rendering me assistance when re- 
quested todo so. At the time I applied to you for aid, [ was under the im- 
pression that you had promised to land 150 men, should we be hard pressed, 
That impression was formed merely from what I had casually heard in the 
stockade and onthe beach ; had [ had time to weigh the matter maturely, I 
should have perceived the impossibility of your acceding to my solicitation, 
as it was clearly contrary to the principles of international law. 





‘ [have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘ GeorGe PaILuports, 

‘ Lieutenant in command during Commander’s illness, 

‘To Captain M’Keever, United States ship St. Louis, Auckland,’ 
SEE 

Loxpon, July 17.—The appointment of Mr. MacLane as Minister in Eng- 
land for the United States is regarded as au event of much importance b 
those who take interest in our relations with America. The greatest posst- 
ble respect is testified for Mr. Everett, the present Minister, but it has been 
considered that as he differs in politics from the present Executive, he has 
less power than will be possessed by Mr. MacLane, who is completely in 
the confidence and favourable to the views of President Polk. Mr. Mac- 
Lane is also well and favourably known in this country, and as he is, we be- 
lieve, a personal and intimate friend of the present Foreign Secretary, his 
2 pe may be considered as evincing a disposition on the part of Mr. 
Polk to maintain the friendly relations with Great Britain which Mr. Everett 
has been so successful in preserving.— Times. 
Mr. Bonham and Captain Boldero have been pronounced, by a select 
committee of the British Parliament, guilty of tnrning, in the matter of the 
South Eastern Railway, their legislative and official duties to pecuniary ac- 
count. 
British PartiamMeNtT.—lItis now stated with a sort of semi-official au- 
thority, that Parliament will be prorogued on the 5th, ur, at the furthest, 
the 7th August, 


IneLanD.—Tue Twetrru or Jvury.—The celebration of the 12th of 
July by the Orangemen provoked the attacks of the Catholic party in sever- 
al instances, and in one at Armagh, we regret to say, the affray ended fatal- 
ly. Several of the persons engaged in the affray were arrested, but were 
rescued immediately with the greatest effrontery. The soldiery paraded 
the streets during the night, and remained under arms all day on Sunday to 
enable the peaceable inhabitants to go to worship ! 

Massacre on soarp H. M.S. Wase.—The war brig Howard has arriy- 
ed at Plymouth, with purt of the crew of acaptured slaver, charged with 
murdering Mr. Palmer, a midshipman, snd eight of the crew of the Queen’s 
sloop Wasp. The prisoners are ten in number, eight Portuguese and two 
Spaniards. According to the evidence, the Englishmen were put on board 
the schooner, and the accused, who formed part of the crew of the Echo 
brigantine, which had been captured, were slesed under their charge. They 
resolved to murder the Englisimen, and seizing an unguarded moment, 
killed them all. A short time after, however, the vessel was captured by 
the sloop Star, and the prisoners were sent to England for trial. They have 
been fully committed. 

The demand for cotton is large, but the requirements are for the legiti- 
mate purposes of trade. The spinners keep themselves well supplied, the 
principal inducements to which is the low price of the staple. Great as the 
stock in hand is, it is giving way under the regular demand, and heavy as 
is the new crop, the current business promises to swallow it up in due cousre. 
Speculators are not inactive. 

The demand for export is large, and under these combined causes, Ameri- 
can has advanced 1-8 per lb. Brazil is also 1-3 better, while in Parnam and 
Egyptian there has been a good deal doing. 

The American Provision market is in a stagnant state, owing to the reduc- 
tion of the stocks and the absence of imports. There is necessarily but lit- 
tle business doing, and the quotations are rather nominal than otherwise.— 
The absence of the requisite supply of cheese is felt, as the article is becom- 
ing popular, and would command, with a good supply, fair, if not improving 
rates. 

Stream Navication.—Messrs. James Hodgson & Co. have accepted con- 
tracts for building the first of a line of steamers te trade between this port 


and Rio Janeiro. The same concern is about to build a line of steamers 
for the New York trade of a thousand tons burden. _ It is also said that a new 
company has lately been formed at Liverpool, and the whole of the capital 


subscribed, for the purpose of building a large and powerful steam vessel to 
sail between this port and New York. The steamer will be made of iron, of 








Edw. Morgan was slightly wounded. 
‘Our party consisted of about 150 individuals. The whole of the naval 
and marine forces belonging to the ship behaved in a manner that elicits mv 
warmest approbation. The place could have been maintained, had not the 
block-h pase, the key of our position, been surprised and taken in the morn- 
Ing. 
Lo) , . . 
‘About one o'clock the magazine in the stockade 





was blown up, wound- 


rather smaller dimensions than the Great Britain, and will be propelled by 
the screw.—Liverpool Mail. 

Major General Ready, Lieuten unt Governor of the Isle of Man, died on the 
10th of July. He had long been troubled with an incurable complaint, and 
was at death’s door, when, it is said, his dissolution was accelerated by a 
mistake in the administration of his medicine—one prepa ition, in amoment 
of haste. having been given for another 

The deceased was appointed to the office in which he died in 1833 or 18 


34, by the administration of the day, He was in Canada with the late Duke 


married a daughter of Sir John Tobin, an eminent Liverpool merehant and 
pe Ge by being he had two or three sons. 

coroner’s jury having inquired into the cause of Major if 
death, returned a verdict of Accidental Death. neafemen mee. 
Tae Quarter’s Revenve.—The revenue returns for the year and quarter 
ending the 5th instant, have just been published They exhibit a considera- 
ble decrease on the quarter in the customs and excise de nt, occasion— 
ed by reductions of duties, but not to anything like the amount calculated 
by Sir BR. Peel. The total amount of decrease is £519,595, namely, £369,- 
687 for 4 org sana by Sir R. Peel at £603,000, and for the ex- 
cise, in which Sir ert expected a falling off of £ uarte: 
adecrease of £149,908. g off of £223,000 on the quarter, 
On the year there is an increase of £847,178, on the quarter a decrease of 
£739.847. The post office has increased £47,000 on the year, while the 
quarter’s return is identical with that of 1844, exhibiting neither increase 
nor decrease. In the account for the consolidated fund there appears the 
satisfactory itom of an application of £1,585,609 to the sinking fund, against 
£523,867 in the corresponding quarter of 1844; and the probable amount 
of exchequer bills required to meet the charge on that fund for the quar- 
ter just ended is only £2,254,433. 
Lovis1ana Sucar.—The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
having had under consideration several applications from parties who have 
imported sugar, the growth of Louisiana, with certificates of origin under 
the hand of Mr. Mure, her aT consul at New Orleans, such certifi- 
cates not being in formal and regular compliance with the requirements of 
the statute, and their lordships having, in these several cases, considered 
that the attention of the shippers, in all probability, had not been drawn 
with sufficient precision to the terms of the statute :— 
Their lordships have, therefore, been pleased to direct that certificates of 
origin, under the hand of Mr. Mure, being in the same form as 
ready admitted, and not otherwise objectionable, be admitted up to the close 
of the mouth of June ultimo ; but that from and after the first day of Jul 
instant, a strict and regular compliance with the provisions of the law im 
respect thereto will be insisted upon in every instance. 
The London papers announce the death of the eminent barrister, Mr 
Adolphus—suddenly, on the night of July 15. Mr. Adolphus distinguished 
himself as counsel of the prisoners at the trial of Thistlewood and the other 
Cato street conspirators. 
Care or Goop Hore.—Most distressing accounts have been received 
from this colony during the past week. The whoie of the Northeastern 
province beyond Colesberg is ia arms. The missionazy station of Phitip- 
polis has been abandoned, From the 6th to the 16th of April there was- 
continuous fighting between the Griquas, or bastard natives, and the immi- 
grant boers. 
No quarter was given on either side ; prisoners taken were instantly 
knocked on the head ; troops and artillery were hurrying from all quarters 
to the Northeastern frontiers, and from Cape Town Sir Peregrine Maitland 
was hastening to this awful scene. On the whole, the Griquas appear to 
have maintained their ground, but the boers had despatched messengers to 
Natal for reinforcements, which there was tittle doubt would be readily fur- 
nished to them, and a collision between her Majesty’s forces and her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects was, at the latest dates, the mest probable of impending con- 
tingencies. 

HORRIBLE TRAGEDY AT DAHARA, IN ALGIERS. 

It is thus recorded in the Akbar, of the 5th instant, a French journal pub- 
lished at Algiers :— 
There has just occurred in the Dahara one of those terrible events which 
deeply afflict those whobehold them, even when convinced of their fright- 
fal necessity, and when they are justified in declaring that every thing possi- 
ble was done to prevent the catastrophe. 
it is known that the corps commanded by Colonels Pelissier, St. Arnaud 
and de |’ Admirault, have been carryingon combined operations in the West. 
Colonel Pelissier was busy in pursuing the Ouled Riahs, who have never 
yet submitted,as they live in immense caverns, where it would be madness 
for the troopsto enter. On the 18th of June, finding themselves closely 
pursued, the Ouled Riahs flew to their usual place of refuge. 

After having surrounded the caverns, somefaggots were lighted and thrown 
by the French troops before the entrance. After this demonstration, which 
was made to convince the Arabs that the French had the power, if they 
pleased, of suffocating them in their hiding-place, the colonel threw in let- 
ters, offering to them life and liberty if they would surrender their arms 
and their horses. 

At first they refused, bat subsequently they replied that they would con- 

sent if the French troops would withdraw. The condition was considered 
inadmissible, and more burning faggots were thrown. A great tumult now 
arose, and it was known afterwards that it arose from a discussion whether 
there should be a surrender or not. The party opposed to surrender carried 

their point, and afew of the minority made their escape. 

Colonel Pelissier, wishing to spare the lives of those who remained in the 
cavern, selit some Arabs to exhort them to surrender. They refused, and 

some women, who didnot partake of the savage fanaticism of the majority, at- 
tempted to fly, but their husbands and relations fired upon them, to prevent 
their escape from the martyrdom which they had themselves resolved to 
suffer. Colonel Pelissier then suspended the throwing of the burning fag- 
gots, and sent a French officer’ to hold a parley with the Ouled Riahs, but 
his messenger was received with a discharge of fire arms, and could not per- 
form his mission. 

This state of things continued till the night of the 19th, when, losing all 
patience, and no longer having a _ of otherwise subduing these fanatics, 

who formed a perpetual nucleus of revolt in the country, the fire was re- 

newed and rendered intense. During this time the cries of the unhappy 

wretches were dreadful, and then nothing was heard butthe crackling of the 
faggots. This silence spoke volumes. The troops entered and found 500 
dead bodies. About 150, who still breathed, were brought into the fresh 

air, buta portion of them died afterwards. 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The English are at loggerheads with the Peruvians. Some time since, 
during the revolution, while Castilla, the present President, was fighting tor 
the presidential chair, one of his generals entered the house of the English 
consul at Arica, while the English flag was flying over it, and took a prison- 
er who had taken refuge under the flag; the same man also prev2nted the 
English steamer from watering at that port. For these improprieties the 
English, now that the Goverument is established, demand of Castilla that 
he forthwith discharg* and disgrace the general under whose orders the out- 
rage at Arica was perpetrated. 

This he cannot or will not do, as the man is one of his firmest and most 
faithful generals. The Englishdemand his dismissal frum the army, and 
a large sum as damages, or they will blockade every port in Peru. They 
have a large force anchured near us; one seventy four, the Collingwood, a 
fine new ship, with the admiral, Sir George Seymour, a frigate, a sloop, and 
a fine war steamer. They have armed all their boats for blockade duty, and 
will certainly blockade if the President does not comply. 

The Peruvians have armed all their gun-boats, and two thousand men of 
the line were marched down from Lima last nigh’, to garrison the fortifica- 
tions of Callao and Bellevista. Congress has for the last two days been im 
secret session. What the result will be itis for them to decide. 
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The Steamship Cambria, Capt. Judkins, arrived at Boston, on Wednesday 
evening, after a most remarkable short passage of eleven days five and a half 
hours, including the usual stay at Halifax, and a detention of half a day by 
fog, after leaving that port. By this arrival, our files to the 19th ult. have 
been received. The news which we published last week of an attack on the 
settlement at the Bay of Islands, by the natives, is confirmed. We insert 
an authentic account in another column, together with a summary of the 
news by this arrival. 





NEW ‘ZEALAND. 


In our last impression we said a few words on the peculiar state of this fine 
and most promising colony—a colony destined to become one of the brightest 
jewels in the British diadem. Possessing a highly salubrious climate with a 
fertile soil, and occupying a situation of commanding importance in the South 
ern Pacific, itis impossible to say what greatness awaits il, or what its destiny 
may ultimately be. That it willin future ages become a vast naval power, seemg 
almost inevitable, for its bays and harbour are safe and spacious, and ite staple 
productions—hemp and timber for ship building—are abundant and of fine 
quality. New Zealand contains in its vast forest spars of gigantic magnitude ; 
the trees of pine and spruce tower to the heavens, putting to shame, it is said, 
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tenacity unknown to the European production of the same name; and pro 
mises to supply the British Navy, ere long, with the staple materials for sails, 
cordage, and cables. Its latitude in the temperate zone, ranging from 35 to 
45 degrees South, cooled and refreshed as these islands are by breezes from 
the ocean, enables man to labour throughout the year without injury to his 
health, or exhaustion to his frame; with a superficial surface equal in ex- 
tent, if not superior, to Great Britain—with the surrounding seas offering 
employment to millions of people, and situated so commandingly in reference 
to India, to China, and to the entire western coast of the great American con- 
tinent—it requires no great stretch of forethought to prognosticate that New 
Zealand will at some future age become a great naval power, perhaps the 
England of the Polynesia. 

This splendid country is now settling by Englishmen. Already have 
12,000 British subjects established themselves, and others were hastening to 
the same scene, when a petty quarrel between the Colonial officers and the 
New Zealand Company checked their progress and threw 4 damp on the 
ising fortunes of the colony. 


In our last we spoke of the stormy debate in the House of Commons which 
these difficulties had given rise to; and with a view of affording our readers 
some notion of the merits of the case, we have condensed the debate, and given 
it in this impression. It will be seen that the attack of Mr. Buller was formt- 
dable; and that he succeeded in making out a case—if not against Lord Stan- 
ley, certainly against some of his officers. The conduct of Captain Fitzroy 
appears to have been most reprehensible, as was admitted by Sir James Graham 
himself. This obstinate man is fortunately removed from his command, but 
not before he had caused infinite mischief. His disobedience of orders, and 
his refusal to permit the settlers to arm and organize themselves as a militia, as 
@ protection against the fierce and warlike natives, is past comprehension. 
To this latter cause may be ascribed the success of those natives on two occa- 
sions; first at Cloudy Bay, and lately at the Bay of Islands. 

The discussion, however, indicates that the cabinet itself is now aroused as 
to the state of the colony; indeed, the small majority which the government 
was able to obtain, together with the effect which this second defeat of the 
settlers will produce when the intelligence reaches England, will cause Sir 
Robert Peel to bestir himself. Instead of one regiment we shall probably 
hear of two being sent, with a corresponding naval force, for the natives of 
those islands number one hundred thousand. They are fierce, war-like,and 
very intelligent, readily adopting the civilized mode of warfare, and expert 
in acquiring the use of fire-arms. They were recently cannibals, but are 
rapidly reforming their savage habits, and exhibiting a high capacity for re- 
ceiving instruction in the arts of European life. 





Mistakes and oversights do frequently occur at the colonial office ; but, in 
truth, that department, like all the departments of the Home Government, 
is over-worked. We may complain of Lord Stanley—of his petulance and 
impatience, but it is physically impossible for him, or any man living, to give 
fall attention to all the details of his office. The Colonial Minister must of ne- 
cessity rely on the statements of subordinates, receive their impressions, and 
in a multiplicity of minor matters, act by their instructing. He must attend 
his duties in Parliament; sit at the council table {of the cabinet; receive 
persons at his own office almost daily, from all the colonies in the four quar- 
ters of the globe. How, then, can he listen to details, or apply the force of 
his mind to all the difficult cases that daily present themselves from thirty 
or forty colonial dependencies, most of which have Parliaments of their own, 
with all the imitative paraphernalia of the complicated government of Great 
Britain? Yet the Colonial Minister is supposed to be conversant with all 
the affairs of this system. A grant of land onthe Ottawa, the fisheries of 
Newfoundland ; the Slave and Sugar questions of the West Indies; the rebel 
boers of the Cape of Good Hope; the land titles at New Zealand; the con- 
victs of Botany Bay, and the saints, and Sierra Leone, are all subjects with 
which the Colonial Secretary is supposed to be possessed of an intimate 
knowledge. 

The difficulties of this complicated system occupied the thoughts of the 
late George Canning, but he did not, as we have understood, devise any 
comprehensive remedy. He had a plan, however,—and which he would 
probably have put in force had his valuable life been spared—partly, ma- 
tured for sending out to the colonies well trained and clever young men 
from the colonial office, to serve a few years as Provincial Secretaries, and 
then to return and fill the offices of Chief Clerks and under Secretaries in 
Downing-street. A scheme of this sort would be ausefui remedy against 
the local ignorance that often prevails at the colonial office. The Min- 
eter could, when wanting local information, obtain it from a person who had 
deen upon the spot and had made himself conversant with men and parties 
and the public sentiment there. 

It has often occurred to us that the colonial office would be materally re- 
lieved by the creation of a new and separate department, which should 
embrace the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, Hong Kong, New Zealand, 
Van Dieman’s Land, Australia, and such other colonies as may hereafter be 
found in that region. These are all comparatively new, and might be 
entrusted to a second Colonial Secretary, who should be independent of the 
present officer, and be answerable to the Cabinet and to Parliament for the 
due performance of his own duties and of those under him. The present 
colonial officer would superintend tie North American and West India 
Colonies, together with Sierra Leone; and the two grand divisions of the 
colonial empire might be distinguished as the Eastern or Oriental, and the 

Western departments. The increased expense of such an arrangement 
‘would be small, while the advantage to the public service would be incalcu- 
lable. oa 
MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

We are yet in doubt as to the course that will be pursued by Mexico. 
That she is disposed to deciare war is certain: but her fear of the conse- 
quences arising from her unprepared state for hostilities, must have some 
influence on her counsels. But a yet greater influence may be exercised by 
the advice and injunctions of England and France, both which are most anx- 
ious to preserve the peace of the world. It may be said that a war between 
Mexico and the United States would be of short duration, local in its sphere 
of action, and unimportant in its results. We are not exactly cf this way of 
thinking, for when the flames ef war are once kindled, who shall say when 
they will stop? A fire broke out the other day in New York; it was in 
the beginning supposed to be unimportant and local, and was at one period 
mearly subdued; yet from a sudden and unexpected explosion, terror and 
devastation were spread throughout the city. All general wars have been 
single wars in the beginning; and other nations are brought in one by one 
until the fight becomes general. With the knowledge of these facts, the 
British and French Ministers, both at Mexico and Washington, are urged to 
leave no means untried to preserve the peace. 

From what we are able to learn, hostilities may for the present be avert- 
“ed if each party will abstain from invading or occupying that belt of land, 
which lies between the Rio del Norte and the Nueces. This strip of terri- 
tory never did belong to the province of Texas; and Mexico still considers 
it as not included in the revolutionary portion of the country. Should 
then a body of the United States troops be sent thither. it is highly proba- 
ble that the Mexicans could not be restrained from hostilities. And on the 
other hand, should the Mexicans pass the Rio del Norte, it is equally certain 
that the Texans would instantly march to expel them, and call on the troops 
wf the United States to assist them. Let this belt of land then between the 
Rio del Norte and the Nueces be observed and respected for the present as 
a sort of neufral ground, leaving the rest to diplomacy. 


Since the above was written, the following intelligence has been receiy 
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INT ERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM TEXAS, 
From Washington Union, July 28. 

We are in possession of the gratifying intelligence, that the people of 
Texas, in convention assembled, did, on the 4th of July, with but a single 
dissenting voice, give their unqualifled assent to the re-union of that fair 
country to the parent stem. . 

Gen, Rusk had been unanimously chosen President of the Convention, 
and James Raymond, Esq., Secretary. 

A resolution requesting the President of the United States to send troops 
upon the frontier of Texas was passed. 

We understand that the Secretary ot War of Texas is now upon the 
frontier, for the purpose of making a new treaty with the Indians, The 
frontier permis do not apprehend an incursion trom the Mexican trvops. 
War from that quarter is there looked upon as contingent upon the result ot 
the Presidential election in that country. 

The U. S. dragoons were en roude on the 20th, commanded by Col, Twiggs, 
andto pass through Austin to the territory beyond the Neuces. Theinfaniry 
and artillery, — Taylor in Command,) were to leave New Orleans on 
the 2ist inst, for Corpus Christi. The tidings of the march of the U.S. 
ei to the frontier of that country, were received by the Texians with de- 
light. 

eThe despatches from Major Donaldson bring the official papers which we 
now publish. 

We learn that the finest spirit animates the members of the convention 
They are determined to throw no difficulties in the way of annexation, by 
stipulating any conditions or qualifications into the constitution they are fram 
ing. They will give the enemies of Texas—if there should be any—in the 
next Congress, not the slightest pretext for opposition. They are forming 
their constitution. The great difficulty will be the basis of representation 
—the south and east having more slaves than the west and northwest.— 
They will ultimately arrange everything, however, in a quiet manner. It 
is calculated that they will get through all their labours in about six weeks. 





The' accounts of the tragedy at Dahara have thrown all Paris into conster- 
nation—all classes, when speaking of this lamentable occurrence, denounce it 
asinhuman and calculated to wound the reputation of France and of her glo- 
rious army. The affair will consequently be severely investigated, 

We give to-day a remarkably well written article from the Foreign Quarter- 
ly Review, on the Oregon; although this subject has occupied so much of 
our columns of late, yet the political importance of the question requires that 
we should lay before our readers every information in reference to the matter 
that is entitled to consideration. ©§ —— 

THE DRAMA. 

Park THeaTRE—F ReNcH Opera.—The magnificent opera of “ La Juive”’ 
was repeated on Monday and Wednesday evenings with increased success. 
It is one of those compositions that requires familiarity with the music to 
appreciate its beauties. The gorgeousness of the spectacle portion of the 
production also improves by repetition. The French Company have achiev- 
ed in this representation, a great triumph. The Jewess approaches nearer 
to the perfection of operatic spectacle, as presented at the chief Theatres in 
Europe, than any thing we have yet witnessed on this continent. 

It is really painful to see the truly excellent performers of this talented 
troupe, 80 inadequately supported by the public generally. The french re- 
sidents are constant in their attendance ; but that is notenough to remuner- 
ate the management for their lavish expenditure in the production of ope- 
ras, such as they have given. We in part account for this neglect trom a re- 
port that has been in circulation of the engagement of the company at Nib- 
lo’s when the Park re-opens; but even should this be the case—the Grand 
Operas could not be represented at this Establishment with the same effect 
with which they are produced at the Park. On Monday, Auber’s “ La Mu- 
ette de Portici’”’—will be brought out, with the whole strength of the com- 
pany—and the chef d’euvre of the season—* Les Huguenots ”’ is to form the 
last opera on the list. We understand that it is the most perfect of the ope- 
ras played by this troupe; and we sincerely trust that it will not meet with 
neglect from our theatre-going public. 

Nis.o’s.—This establishment has met with even more than its usual run 
of success during the present season—for the last three weeks particularly, 

the saloon has been crowded nightly. The engagement of Mrs. Mowatt 
proved a mine for the management, and we learn that she resumes her la- 
bours at this establishment previous to the close of the season. Mr. Henry 
Placide has been the star of the present week, and has proved equally as at- 
tractive, as thefair debutante who preceded him. This was no more than was 
due to the first American comedian of the age! Mr. Placide earned this legiti- 
mate title, by years of untiring industry and perseverance in his laborious 
and exacting profession, and now presents a matured finish, and richness in 
his acting, which can only be produced by study and experience. It is to 
be regretted that Placide is not a permanent fixture at the Park. We have 
always insisted upon a good stock company being the most staple attraction 
to a theatre—and no stock company at the Park can be complete without 
Placide, Chippendale, and Fisher. 

Miss Taylor was rewarded with a bumper at her benefit on Thursday : 
a just tribute to her industry, talent, and personal worth. Chippendale 
makes his appeal on Monday next, and, if the House is commensurate 
with his merits, it will be an overflow. 

CuatHaM Tugeatre.—Messrs. Duverna and De Bar have been most for- 
tunate in their production of the equestrian piece of “‘The Female Horse 
Thief.” It bids fair to rival all its predecessors of this class. Mrs. Jones, as 
the daring Heroine, is nightly received with plaudits—and the whole piece 
is equally well received by overflowing audiences. 

CastLte Garpen —That Prince of rope dancers, Herr Cline, has returned 
to this establishment—and combines with the other attractions—to draw 
large and respectable audiences nightly. 

Tue New Bowery.—This Phoenix like edifice is again rebuilt, and opens 
on Monday next, under the management of Mr. Jackson, who for many 
years has been connected with Mr. Hamblin as acting manager. 

The new Theatre is greatly improved when compared with the old one. 
The stage is brought further forward, and the audience part of the building 
as now made, is essentially altered for the better, by a due attention to pro. 
portions—and the uninterrupted view that is afforded to the stage from every 
part of the house. The decorative part of the interior is also in the best 
taste. The Italian style predominates—Heister, Bengough, Guidicini, P, 
Grain and F. Grain, are the artists entrusted with the decorative and scenic 
departments, and the old stock company, with some valuable additions, will 
form a Corps Dramitique of very superor talent. All promises well for the 
spirited manager—and Mr. Jackson has only to look to the sterling character 
of his entertainments, and the regulations of his house, so as to insure order 
and propriety before the curtain, to reap the full reward of his labours. 

The opening of this establishment under a new management, will natural- 
ly create in the public mind some degree of interest, as to its future career, 
—and Mr. Jackson may receivethe good wishes of ey ery good citizen, if 
he will faithfully do his duty, as a responsible caterer for the public tastes. 
We remember well, when the great Elliston took the Surrey Theatre in 
London, many years since, that he completely elevated the character of the 
Theatre, and produced a corresponding effect upon the manners of the au- 
diences, and the neighbourhood generally, by his judicious and high-toned 
government of that Theatre—so much so, as to call forth the repeated ac- 
knowledgments of the Southwark magistrates. 

The cheap Theatres exer¢ ise a vast influence on tl 
of acity—and the conductors of such establishments actually become re- 
sponsible members of the body politic. 
mous distich addressed to Garrick, and with even more propriety : 

‘¢ A nation’s fast depends on you.— 
Perhapsa nation’s VIRTUE too.” 

te Mr. Simpson, Manager of the Park, arrived in the Cambria. Weare 
glad to welcome back the worthy Manager to the scene of bis labours, We 
look for a spirited and flourishing season at the Park, 


16 morals, and manners | 


To them might be applied the fa- } 





RN nr a ern ee Pec en ON 
(# Mr. Mayrwoop closed his engagement last week, at the Theatre 
Royal, Montreal. His benefit was literally a bumper ; and his performance 
of Shylock on the occasion, appears to have given universal satisfaction,— 


The Press is loud in its praise. 
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The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and lreland unto John Francis Davis, Esq., Her Majesty's Plenipo. 
tentiary and Chief Superintendent of British Trade in China, and Command- 
er-in-Chief in and over the colony of Hong Kong. and to the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotton. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint George Grey, Esq., to be Lieut. 
Governor of the colony of New Zealand. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Frederic Holt Robe, Esq., 
Major in the Army, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the province of South 
Australia 

Her Majesty has been further pleased to appoint George Lilly, Esq., to 
be Assistant Judge of the Supreme Court of the Island of Newfoundland. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Honourable Aune Napier to 
be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of 
the Honourable Georgiana Liddell, resigned. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. Joseph Burrell, as Vice 
Consul at North Shields for his Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 

The Queen has also been pleased to appreve of Mr. Jobn F. Bacon, aa 
Consul at Nassau, in the island of New Providence, for the United States of 
America. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint John Simcoe Saunders, Esq., to 
be Provincial Secretary for the province of New Brunswiek. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint John Fiennes Cramp- 
ton Esq., now secretary to her Majesty’s legation in Switzerland, to be se- 
cretary to her Majesty’s legation in the United States. 

Members returned to serve inthis present Pa rliament.—City of Exeter, 
Sir John Thomas Buller Duckworth, Bart. in the room of Sir William 
Webb Follett, deceased. 

Borough of Abingdon—Sir Frederic Thesiger, of Bryanston-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, Knt. her Majesty’s Attorney-General. 

Borough of Cambridge.—Fitzroy Kelly, Esq., her Majesty’s Solicitor 


General. 
ARMY PROMOTIONS, 


War Office, July 4.—2nd Regt of Life Guards—Assist-Surg F W G Calder 
to be Surg, v J Bett who ret upon h-p; Assist Surg G M’Cuilock, M D from 
54th Ft to be Assist Sur, v Calder. Ryl Regt of Horse Guards—-Lt the 
Hon C H Cust to be Capt by pur, v Lord a Lt Maur who ret; Cor the Hon 
L A Grant to be Lt by p, ¥ Cust; WJ Gambler Gent to be Cor by p, v 
Grant. Ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—Ens and Lt C Balfor to be Lt and 
Capt by p, v Graham, who ret; Ens A E Rowley fm 51st Ft to be Ens and 
Lt by p, v Balfour. 6th Ft—Mj R Rumley fm 60th Ft to be Mj, v Dennis 
whoexch. 8th—LtJ Hinde to be Capt by p, v Chearnloy, who ret; Ene 
A I Garnett to be Lt by p, v Hinde; E R Hannam, Gent to be Ens by p, v 
Garnett. 11th—Ens J T T Boyd to be Lt without p, v Marston ap to 5st 
Ft; Ens HS Mclean fm 36th Ft te be Ens, vy Boyd. 24th—Gent Cadet J 
Daubeny, fm the RI Military College to be Ens without p, v Carter ap to 
5ist Ft. 36th—Gent Cadet H 2 S Trelawny tm Rl Military College to be 
Ene without p, v Maclean ap to 11th Ft. 37th—Lt W Hamilton to be Capt 
by p, v Le Blane who ret; Ens J Clutterbuck to be Lt by pnr, v Hamiltong 
J L George Gent to be Ens by p, v Clutterbuck. 39th—Ens W Leckie to 
be Lt without p, v Walkerdec ; Gent CadetJ P Traherne, fm Rl Military 
College to be Ens, vy Leckle. 51st—Maj FE St Maur to be Lt Col without p; 
Capt W Austin to be Maj, v Lt Maur; LtG Bagot to be Capt, v Austin. To 
be Lts without p—Lt H F Marston, fm Lith Ft: Lt J H Dickson fm 92nd 
Ft; Lt L H Bedford tm 13th Ft; Ens W J Pegus; Ens W H Hemp; Ens 
A P Rossi; Ens C P O'Connell; Ens 8 Darling; Ens J W Manstield; [ns 
R Neville; ns S A Madden, v Bagot. To be Ensigns without p—Ens § 
F Carter fm 24th Ft, v Pegus ; Gent Cadet RG S Mason fm Rl Military Col- 
lege, v Kemp ; Gent Cadet T H Goad fm Rl Military College, v Rossi; Gent 
Cadet A Robertson fm RI Military College, v O'Connell; Gent Cadet R G 
A Luard fm RI Military College, v Darling ; Gent Cadent A L Rowley, fin 
RI Military College, v Mansfield; Gent Cadet A W Conolly fm RI Military 
College, v Neville; GO Nann Gent, v Madden. 60th—\Maj M G Dennis 
fm6th Ft to be Maj, v Rumley whoexch. 61st—EnsR Maunsell to be Lt 
by p, v Mackenzie who ret; Ens F R E Burnside fm 62nd Ft to be Ens, v 
Maunsell. 62ud—G J Ambrose Gent to be Ens by p, v Burnside ap to Gist 
Ft. 68th—Capt G J Smart fmh p, Unattached to be Capt, v J B Parkinson 
who exch; Lt W Cross to be Capt by p, v Smart who ret; Ens H C Cotton 
to be Lt by p, v Cross; A Kortright, Gent to be Ens by p, v Cotten- 79th 
—Lt T Gainsford to be Capt by p, v Skene who ret; Eus H W Campbell 
to be Lt by p, v Gainsford K B Maitland Gent to be Ens by p, ¥ Campbell 
80th—W BC S Wandesforde Gut te be Ens by pur, v Davis who ret. 92n¢ 
—Ens J Gordon to be Lt without p, v Dickson ap to 51st Ft, Gent Cadet J 
Carnegie fm RI Military College to be Ens, v Gordon. 83rd—S E Seton 
to be Ens by pur, v Duncan, who ret. Brevet—Capt G J Smart of 68 Ftto 
be Maj in in the army. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the Hon East India Company's Service to 
have the local and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of their bo- 
ing placed under the command of Lieut. Col Sir F Smith, Rl Engineers, at 
Chatham, for fleld instructions in the art ef Sapping and Mining, viz :—A 
Cowper Gent; A Cadell Gent; C D Innes Gent; J T Donovan Gent; J W 
Playtair Gent; AS Moberly Gent. 

War Office, July 11.—2nd Regiment of Life Guards—Sir M R S M Stew- 
art, Bart., to be Cornet and Sub Lieut by purchase v Clayton, who retires, 
5th Dragoon Guards—Lieut J C Yorke to be Capt by purchase vy Meado 
who retires; Cornet R H P Crawfurd to be Lieut by purchase, vy Yorke ; J 
J Thomas Gent to be Cornet by purchase, vy Crawfurd. 13th Light Dra- 
goons—Capt W Know to be Major by purchase, Hamilton, who retires ; 
Lieut C Deacon to be Capt by purchase v Knox; Cornet C C W Domvyille to 
be Lieut by purchase v Deacon; Ensign T H Goad from 5ist Foot, to be 
Cornet, by purchase v Doomville. 11th Foot—Capt W H Thornton, from 
69th Foot to be Capt v Stanley who exclianges. 15th—i H Mylius Gent 
to be Ensign without purchase v Braybrooke, appointed to the Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment. 46th—Ensign R W Piper to be Lieut by purchase y Nooth who 
retires; EL Pretyman Gentto be Ensign by purchase v Piper. 51st—H B 
Westropp, Geut to be Ensign by purchase y Rowley, appointed to the Ist 
or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards. 54th—F H Baxter M D to bo 
Assistant Surgeon v M Culloch appointed to 2nd Life Guards. 59th—Lieut 
H W Gordon to be Captby pur v Weir who retires; Ensign M P Lloyd 
to be Lieut by pur v Gordon ; J J Coghill, Gent to be Ens by pur v Lloyd. 
66th—Ensigu H U Coates to be Lieut by purchase, v K ‘bbel, who retires ; 
R Connor Gentto be Ensign by purchase v Coates; M W Bell Gent to be 
Ensign by purchase v Davis who retires. 67th—Capt W Lyon, from half 
pay 6th West India Regiment to be Capt vy the Honourable A G Stuart who 
exchanges; Lieut T P Onslow to be Capt by purchase v Lyon who retires ; 
Ensign D 8 Miller to be Lieut by purchase v Onslow; D Thompson Gent to 
be Eusign by purchase v V Miller. 39th—Capt J T Stanley from 11th Foot 
to be Capt v Thornton who exchanges ; Ensign J Shutter to be Lieut with 
out purchase v Saunders, deceased; T J G Thompson Gent to be Ensign v 
Shutter. Ist West India Regiment—Serjeant Major G Jones from London 
Recruiting District to be Eusign without purchase v Woood dec. 3rd West 
India Regiment—J Halahan Gent to be Ensign without purchase, v Burke 
dismissed the Service. Ceylon Rifle Regimeat—Lieut F Bayly to be Capt 
without purchase v Burleigh deceased; Lieut G B Tattersall to be Capt 
without purchase, v Bayly, whose promotion on20th June. 1845, has been 
dmodind: Second Lieut P O'Gorman to be First Lieut without purchase v 
Bayly; Sec Lieut H Swettenham to be First Lieut by purchase y O’Gor- 
man, whose promotion, by purchase has been cancelled; Ensign W L Bray- 
brooke, from 15th Foot to be Second Lieut without purchase, vy Swettenlam 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—W King Gent to be Ensign by purchase v 
English whose appointment bas been cancelled, 

Brevet.—Capt W Lyon, of 67th Footto be Major in the Army. 

Unattached.—To be Capt without purchase Lt JM Isaac, from 59th Ft 

Hospital Staf.—Staff Surgeon of the Second Class A Foulisto be Staff 
Surgeon of the First Class, ¥ W Ferguson appointed Governor of Sierra 
Leone. 

Memorandum.—The date of the commission of Ensign and Lieut Rowley 
of Ist Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards, is 7thJuly, 1845, and not 4th July, 
1845, as previously stated. : 

—_>—__ 
OUR NEXT PLATE. 

In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTERSCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Nevson. 
it will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily + ngaged on the 
work. . 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal- 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliaut charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression slall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth Ong Guinea, 
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